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DRAGOON AND DRAMATIST. 



CHAPTER I. 



PERPLEXITY. 



Why this is very midsummer madness. 

Yet 'tis not madness ; 

Some error, but no madness. 

Twelfth Night, 

*'Have you heard when Fred will be able to 
come ? " asked Singleton, a day or two afterwards, 
as he and Christie were sitting alone in Miss Vava- 
sour's moming-room, while their hostess went off, 
ostensibly to give directions to Susie Pink about 
some dressmaking alterations, but in reality to 
have a good gossip with that young person on the 

I v> VOL. III. B 
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most delightful of all subjects to women of every 
rank and age, a love-affair, of which the hero and 
heroine are their own immediate belongings, so 
to speak, and which is carried on under their 
very noses, and under the roof which shelters 
themselves. 

"Not for some days, I am afraid. Beatrice 
writes that Fred is terribly distressed at having to 
go down to Chapel Combe, instead of rushing off 
here to see you at once, as he was longing to do. 
But the doctors insisted on his not losing a day in 
going to the seaside, fear he has been over-working 
himself lately, and wantg rest and change. This is 
what Bee writes : ' Frederick is very much out of 
sorts. He is nervous, too, and excited, which, as 
you know, is very unlike him. It came on rather 
suddenly three or four days ago, and if it had not 
been for Major Singleton, I should have been quite 
glad when Sir Geoi^e Midhurst -sent him oirt of 
town. I think he is vexed and fretting at not 
being allowed to g^ at once to see Major Single- 
ton. He says that he must seem such a brute not 
to be on the spot to greet an old friend risen from 
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tke (k^ as it werc;^ because an cdd wojoaan of a 
.docfeor choosjes to pack him off to the seaside. On 
iWe thing I an^i quite 4etenmtked : i^ ^^sM. w^ 
"touch pf^ Md ink while we are hece; Z have l^sA 
^1 tbe writing things takeji out pf his roQm, .9434 
Iceasp tbem m my own 4e^ mder lock and k^. 
We sit on the beach all da^ long, and Fjr^ 
fmskes^ 9tfid I try to make bim teach me to play 
''dUuds; duck, drake"' in the sea with oyster-sk§^ 
and ,bits of broken shte ; l»it wien this exertion 
j$&fm& sometinoes too xnu^ Cor him. I need jaot 
tdl you that he is never .ctqss or irritable, hat I 
can almost fancy that h^ would be 'almofit cross 
sometimes if he was like other men, and if he had 
mt the sweetest temper m the woiid.' " 

"That's the sort of wile for nqr mofUsyV^ 
JUA^hed Tom ; " her Iwisbaiad ibullies her till she 
cries, and then she sits down with red eyes *nd a 
l^ad^yche to assure her fidends that i^e has married 
an angel." 

"Do®.'t 'talk JEMHiseme, sir; ypu kinov that 
i&ederiidk: was -atl^ys eelebrated ifoc his [good 
temper." 

B 2 
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"Celebrated, why celebrated?" asked the 
dragoon. " I don't suppose that Admiral 
Haviland ever drinks too much wine, or that 
Miss Vavasour ever picked a pocket ; but 
wouldn't it sound rather odd to say that he 
was famous for his sobriety, and that she was 
conspicuous for her honesty ? " 

''Yes, because most gentlemen are sober, 
and most persons in Miss Vavasour's position 
are honest ; but an equable temper is not so 
common a gift that we credit all our acquaint- 
ance with it as a matter of course. I'm sure I 

wish that I had one myself." 
"I don't." 

"What, not wish that I had a good temper, 
or not wish that you had one yourself?" 

"You did not say anything about a good 
temper." 

"Why yes, I did; and that's what we are 
talking about." 

" Excuse me, Christie ; you said ' an equable 
temper,' which is a very different thing. Your 
temper is the sweetest in the whole world; I 
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have tried it often enough, and I ought to know ; 
but if it had been equable, I should never have 
been your slave. I hate men and women to be 
always as smooth as the pond round a Dutch- 
man's lusthaus, incapable of feeling the *hate 
of hate, the scorn of scorn,' ay, or even the 
love of love ; for your equable person must be 
passionless both for good or evil. For the life 
of me I don't see why I should be called upon 
to respect people who never get into a passion 
because they have no more feeling than oysters, 
or because they think excitement is bad for 
the digestion and apt to bring on gray hairs." 

" I'm sure that Fred can feel strongly enough, 
and be angry enough, too, in a good cause." 

"Of course he can, and without any cause 
at all, when he is seedy and out of sorts ; and 
that is why I laugh at his wife for trying to 
persuade us that he is a tame sheep : ' The lady 
doth protest too much, methinks.' If Fred 
wasn't sometimes a little sour, she would not 
have been so mightily anxious to vindicate his 
sweetness." 
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" Doii*t talk nonsense, Tom. By-the-bye, have 
ytm written to Fred yet ? " 

"Ko, and I don't think I shall. From what 
his wife says it is evident that he ought not 
t6 be bothered with letters just now. I wonder 
what he did, though, with that play of mine ? 
Did he ever say anything to you about tt^ 
Christie } "" 

**WhaLt play?" ishe asked. 

''Why, the one I sent home from India just 
befdre the Mutiny. Didn't Fred tell you.^ I 
was up in the hills invulided, bosred: to death— 
didtft know what to do with myself. I didn^ 
care for flirting.* 

" Are you quite sure of that, Tom ? ** 

** Madam, I shall not answer you. The gtass- 
widows bored me; drink did not agree with 

me. 

*OhTomI" 

* Well, would you have had it agree with me > 
I was always 'death upon acting,* as the Yankees 
safy* Don't you remember when, ages ago, I made 
you play Belinda to my Astolfo, in ' The 
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Step-mother ? ' Well, this time I wrote a play 
instead of acting one." 

" You, Tom ? *• 

^'Yes, I. You seem astonished, but I did 
upon my honour. And what is more, I had an 
insane idea that I might get it acted on the 
LfOmdofn boards.** 

•• Fancy, you inspired with such an idea I Why, 
I should have thought, Tom '^ 

"Ay, I daresay," said the dragoon, with 
a comic air of melancholy, "What mysteries 
we are." 

"Who? Not you and I, Tom, surely!" said 
Miss Graham, laaighing. 

"All of us," answered the soldier solemnly. 
"We are all mysteries to one another; not one 
among us guesses his dearest friend's secret 
loggings and aspirations" 

Christie laughed again merrily. 

"I declare, Christie, you are as bad as the 
French commandant at Pondicherry, who came 
up to Simla to try to get rid of his gout We 
struck up a sort of friendship, and one day he 
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walked into my compound and found me with 
a folio of foolscap before me and a lot of scribbled 
sheets lying about the floor. He forced me to 
tell him what I was doing. ' Oit^ diable V ambition 
(Tautmr va-t-elle se nicher?^ he asked; and the 
old miscreant began to chuckle and guffaw, till 
I hoped the bottle of pale ale, which hospitality 
oJ)Hged me to give him, would have choked him 
on the spot." 

*' And what was your play about, Tom ? " 

" Everything." 

"How long it must have been," said the girl 
mischievously. 

"Yes, everything; love, jealousy, fighting, fun. 
Capital taking title too, I call it." 

"What was it?" 

" The * Countess Unawares.' Regular puzzler, 
you see. It ought to excite no end of curiosity, 
as people can't possibly guess what it's all about 
till they've seen it." 

"'A Countess Unawares' yours, Tom?'* 
cried Christie, looking for a moment painfully 
bewildered ; " but of course you are joking." 
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"Not the least in the world. Do you think 
me too stupid, darling, to write a play ?" 

" No ; but that is Fred's." 

"What is Fred's?" 

Christie Graham did not answer. She turned 
deadly pale, and her crushed heart felt blind and 
sick. "Good heavens I" she thought, "what does 
this mean ? He seems quite serious ; his man 
told Susie that that horrible wound on his head 
used to make him delirious at times long 
after he was supposed to be quite recovered. 
He is evidently not jesting. What can it 
mean ? " 

The poor girl did not know what to say or 
think. Her heart beat violently; the room 
seemed to swim round with her. Fortunately 
at this moment Miss Vavasour and Admiral 
Haviland entered the boudoir. The latter 
caught sight of Christie s white face, 

"Ah, you malingering rogue,*' he said, 
shaking his fist affectionately at Tom ; " what 
h,ave you been doing to send the colour out 
of my little rosebud's cheeks? Telling her 
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ghastly tales of sepoys and butcheries, or work- 
ing on her feelings by a Munchausen account 
of your own sufferings — eh, you dog? Come 
here, Christie, and tell me what this ferocious 
horse-soldier has been doing to frighten you 
and make you look like a ghost ? " 

"I don't think I am very pale," said Miss 
Graham, making an effort to speak calmly and 
naturally. And indeed she was not; the colour 
had come back to her cheeks, and the pet name 
by which the veteran had called her seemed 
more than ever appropriate. 

"And now, Major Singleton, you are making 
her blush," he said. 

" No, sir ; I think that is your doing ; and 
if Ckrisrbie was looking pale just now, it must 
have been from the heat ; our conversation was 
on no very exciting or disturbing topic. I was 
telling her about a play that I wrcsste up in the 
hills; but she is painfully uncomplimentary, and 
coolly tells me that she does not think mie capable 
of such an intellectual feat I did write a play, 
thonglv I declare." 
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"I always said yau had mind ; and I adore 
mind, don't I, Christie ? " said Miss Vavasour. 

"Yes,** contintied Major Singleton, "and 
sent it home to Fred Graham; but I never 
got any answer from him. I fancy he must 
have heard of my supposed death almost at 
the same time. Then came a blank, and even if 
newspapers or letters had fallen' in my way, 
which was not very likely in Muddun Thakoor's 
bustee^ I should not have been allowed to look 
at them, I rq'oined my regiment only just in 
time for Gwalior, and though I was tolerably 
wide-awake while the work there was going on, 
I fell ill again on the voyage home, and but 
for the marvellous care and good nursing of 
that best of fellows, Dick Cotton, I should pro- 
bably have been slung overboard in a ham- 
mock some fine evening, when the rest of the 
passengers were asleep or at dinner. So I know 
absohrtely nothing of what has happened to any 
of you during the last twelve months.** 

" And what did you call your play ? " asked 
Vavasour. 
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" * A Countess Unawares.' " 

" * A Countess Unawares ! * " exclaimed the Ad- 
miral and the little spinster at the same moment. 

" What can it mean ? " asked Miss Graham, 
as if speaking to herself. 

" Ay, it is a puzzler," said Tom, laughing ; *' I 
was telling Christie so when you came in.'' 

" Pooh, Tom ! '' said the Admiral ; " you 
are poking fun at us ; you are not serious." 

" Not naturally, perhaps ; but you'll make me 
as sober as a Presbyterian chaplain between you," 
said Tom almost impatiently. "What have I 
done that you should all look at me as if I had 
been picking a pocket ? There's nothing so very 
wicked, I hope, in writing a play ? I didn't adapt 
it from the French." 

Admiral Haviland was standing behind Major 
Singleton. Having assured himself that he could 
not be seen by that gentleman, he touched his own 
forehead with his forefinger, looked at Miss Vava- 
sour, and shook his head. Christie, who observed 
his action, again turned deadly pale. 

The Major appeared astonished at their silence^ 
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and was about to call for some explanation of 
what appeared to him very unaccountable conduct 
on the part of his friends, when someone knocked 
at the door, and Susie Pink entered the room. 
" Please, sir," she said, curtsying to the dragoon, 
'* Mr. Cotton has brought over this big letter which 
you might like to see at once, as he thinks it 
comes from the War Office." 

"Have they made you Governor of Malta, 
Tom, or only given you the camp at the Curragh ? '' 
asked the Admiral with a grim smile. 

"No, they've only given me a little trouble, 
this time, by asking me a lot of red-tape questions 
which I can't answer without reference to some 
papers in my desk at Lytchet's Lawn, so I must 
beg you to excuse me while I go back and look 

them out." 

" Shall I go back with you, Tom, to give you 

an arm ? " 

" Not on any account. Admiral ; I shall be 
back here presently, and Dick Cotton can support 
my tottering steps both ways if I show signs of 
fainting." 
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He laughed as he spoke, but his attempt to 
look as if weakness and weariness were tUags it 
would be the height of imbecility to suspect him oH^ 
was not altc^dier successful. His extreme leanness 
threw his large bones into undue reliei^ and made 
\qs six feet of height look almost like seven. But 
he did not stand as firmly on his feet as he would 
have liked to do, and there was an uncertainty 
about his knees, at whidi his old admirer, Suigeon 
Davison, would have shaken his head. 

It is said in the Service that the troopers of 
Major Singleton's regiment are regularly taught 
** swagger drill " by their sergeants ; tibat is, how 
to carry themselves in their daily walks and when 
off duty with the exactly proper amouoj: of 
jaun/tiness-*-«/ plus m moms — becoming to a 
British horse-soldier. Tom's gait at this moment 
would hardly have come up to the fastidious 
drill-sergeants' standard. 

When Tom Singldion had left the room, his 
friends gazed in each other's faces with a look of 
blank bewilderment, at which bystanders, if any 
had been present, might have laughed or siigbed 
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according to their various moods or temperaments, 
or according to their knowledge or ignorance of 
the causes of their mystification. 

Christie looked beseechingly in the Adnodral's 
feee, but she found no comfort there. The 
veteran's nose twitched with a decidedly meilan- 
choly motion. Miss Vavasour scarcely succeeded 
in keeping back her tears. 

" Oh Admiral ! " said the little lady ; and then 
she looked at Christie, and stopped short. 

** Oh, indeed ! " answered the sailor gruffly. 

** Admiral Haviland," said Christie firmly, 
"what does this mean?" 

^ Yes, Admiral," echoed Miss Vavasour, " what 
does it mean?" 

The Admiral blew his nose, rose from his 
chair, walked to the window, gazed out of it for 
a moment with his back turned to the ladies, 
and then faced round and looked at the door as • 
if meditating an ignoble retreat. Then he blew 
his nose a second time with loudness and decision, 
drew a chair close to Christie's, took the girl's 
two hands in his, and looking kindly and sorrow- 
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fully into her eyes, said : " Don't be down-hearted, 
my dear; it will be all right again soon. But I 
am sorry to say that I am afraid our dear 
Tom's wound is not quite healed, or rather, that 
its consequences still affect sometimes the poor 
fellow's brain. He went, you see, into action 
when he ought to have been in hospital. When 
there we know that he did wonders. It is not 
so very extraordinary that the General's praise 
and the award to him of the Victoria Cross should 
have over-excited him a bit. Then came the 
voyage home, when he had nothing to do but to 
fret and worry himself about what might have 
happened to you and to his father and mother 
during his confinement And then " 

" Yes, but the play, Admiral ? " asked the 
poor girl ; " how are we to explain what he says 
about that ? " 

« Oh ! " said the Admiral, " he has heard or 
read somewhere, without remembering it, of your 
brother's comedy; and, though in his various 
fevers he has forgotten the fact, I think it not 
at all unlikely that he may have had a letter on 
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the subject from Mr. Graham himself. Things 
have got muddled up in his head, and he fancies 
that he himself wrote the play, which was probably 
the last thing he read about before he got his 
wound." 

*' But, Admiral, that is dreadful," said Christie. 

** It is impossible," said Miss Vavasour. 

" Not a bit," resumed the veteran. ** It is no 
uncommon thing, I assure you, though more often, 
I fancy, the result of a morbid vanity than as, 
in Tom's case, of innocent hallucination. There 
was Bertie Foljambe, for instance. He always 
vowed that he was the author of Charles Wolfe's 

poem, 

' Not a drum was heard ; ' 

and Ginger Heneage used to declare that he had 
composed half the Irish melodies, and that he 
made a present of them to Tom Moore, who 
wanted the money for them more than he did." 

Miss Graham rose angrily from her seat. With 
sparkling eyes and flushing cheeks she confronted 
the Admiral : 

VOL. III. C 
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"^ And do yx>u mean to insinuate that Tom'—* 
diat Major Singleton—- oh Admiral 1 how can joa 
be so wicked and so cruel ? ^ 

"My poor girl," said her old friend, wilh a. 
gentleness which, angry and indignant as she was, 
touched Christie's heart; "my poor diild, iS it 
either cruel or wicked to account by natural 
causes for a strange fancy, which could never have 
entered Tom's honest head but for the cmsed 
tulwar stroke that nearly cleft it ? The wound* is 
only half healed; he iis only partially recovered; 
he has- "" 

"Excuse me, Admfral, but that fs nonsense," 
said Christie; "he is as sane as you or I or any 
of us. Who should know this better than I, 
who has seen so much of him since his return ? " 

Before Admiral Haviland could answer her, 
3Iajor Singleton re-entered the room. 

" I have sent the bigwigs the papers," he said, 
"*' and much good may they do them.*^ 

"You ought not to have come back here, Tom," 
said the Admiral shortly. 

"Why not, sir?" asked the dragoon with a smile. 
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* Because the doctor said that you were to He 
down for an hour or two every day, and you' 
have been hopping about all the time like a — 
like a " 

** ' Like a parched pea m a hot shovel/ Captain 
Bedford used to say," observed the mistress of 
Udney Lodge, considerately helping the Admiral 
to a simile, and striving to speak gaily. 

" D — n. Captain Bedford ! " muttered the sea- 
man.. 

Tom laughed. The ladTes did not hear the 
objurgation. 

^ So you will come Back with me now to my 
den," continued Tom's host ; ** you were here for 
two hours and a halfon end before Miss Vavasour 
and I broke in upon you — ^then you must run to 
and fro between here and Lytchet's Lawn in a 
hot sun." 

" I walked. Admiral, and the sun to-day has 
about as much heat as a harvest moon." 

*'Pooh!'* said the Admiral; "don't tell 
me. Say good-bye to the ladies and come 
along." 

c 2 
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" Only ten minutes more 1 " pleaded Singleton, 
with a comical look of entreaty. 

"Not another second/* growled the other; 
" come, sir, march ! " 

"Well, there's no resisting your quarter-deck 
imperiousness," rejoined the Major with a laugh ; 
" go I must, I suppose." 

"Ah, you naval gentlemen are always so 
peremptory !'' broke in Miss Vavasour, good- 
naturedly resolved to give a cheerful tone to 
the conversation ; " but then you are so delight- 
fully gallant to our sex ! I dote now upon the 
Captain of the What's-his-name — you know, 
Christie — ^who set all the Lords of the Admiralty 
at defiance, and of his own authority promoted the 
young lady who had gone to sea in gentlemen's 
clothes, and under the name of Robert Carr." 

"Gad, then, ma'am, disobedience of orders 
carried its own punishment." 

" How, Admiral ? " 

"Why, ma'am, a woman on board ship " 

'* Now, Admiral, don't be rude." 

"Certainly not, Miss Vavasour. All I say is 
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that the only thing in the shape of a woman to 
be tolerated about a ship is the figurehead, and 
even there I prefer a dragon. Good-bye, Miss 
Vavasour ; good-bye, Christie. We will bring the 
naughty boy back, perhaps in the course of the 
evening, if he behaves himself tolerably well in 
the meantime." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE ADMIRAL WANTS IT CLEARED UP. 

An' I take the humour of a thing once, I am like your tailor's 
needle : I go through, — Ben Jonson. 

*' Dear friend, what does this mean ? What can it 
mean ? " asked Miss Graham, when she was left 
alone with her hostess. "Can Tom be really 
possessed with monomania ? He was looking so 
well, and talking so sensibly just now" — Miss 
Vavasour smiled. Her young friend blushed as 
she continued — "till he came to the subject of 
Fred's play. At first I thought he was joking, 
though the jest was certainly pointless, and not 
much in Tom's style ; I soon saw, however, that 
he evidently believed his own statement. It is so 
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dn^adfai and looks 90 like jceal iiiBaiul^^ 1OI1, 
Miss Vavasour^ tell me ivhat is to be done. Sxf 
^ometbiqg to comfort m% or I believe I ^ball go 
JBoad." 

The poor gid threw hemetC sobbtxig, iotp jGher 
friend's arms. 

" My pet one, try to compose yoursett Tom's 
jstum from death to life and— -and all that Jhas 
happened since^ have naturally excited you. 
You look at things too gloomily. Think, my 
chil(i what he has gone through. It is the jnost 
natural thing in the world that he should be a 
little confused." 

'^ JBut it is dreadful to bear him assert what we 
know as impossible and absurd." 

** Hufih, dear; you have a trying time, encMoj^ 
tp upset any girl. Your lover come to life again, 
proposed, and accepted all within a day or two ; 
and you expect him to be as cool and collected ^^ 
a— as a churchwarden ; and you think your 01m 
little iieart is to beat no quicker than if you hafl 
been talking to my housekeeper. You want -xaA 
quite as much as Major Singleton. Go and. £e 
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down, my love. Take this volume, which has just 
come out, of Darwin's ' Original Species,* and you 
will be asleep in five minutes. In a couple of 
hours you will wake up as fresh as Flora, and as 
gay — as gay as Galileo, if he ever was gay, poor 
gentleman." 

"Well, I will," Christie answered, "for my 
head is aching terribly, and I feel quite nervous* 
A rare thing for me, as you know." 

"And quite right, my dear, under the cir- 
cumstances," her hostess remarked, as she led 
the girl to the door, which she then closed upon 
her, 

<'Poor Christie 1" thought the little spinster, 
when she was left alone. " Though I make light of 
this to her, it is very dreadful. Can that gdlant 
handsome young fellow be indeed afflicted with 
the most terrible of all maladies! Oh, I pray 
not, I pray not. Poor dear papa used to say 
that a blue pill was the best cure for gick 
fancies. I am a little fool to have these mis- 
givings and forebodings. I will write at once to 
Dr. Blandy," 
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She tried to hum a cheerful air as she sat 
down at her writing-table. It was a' ridiculous 
failure. **^A, mon Dieu" she said, *^il y a des 
lartnes dans ma voix^ She wrote the letter, 

*' I will carry it to the post myself," she said ; 
"the air will do me good." 

On her way to the post-office she met 
Admiral Haviland. 

" Ben trovato I " she cried. ** Is the dear fellow 
any better ? " 

**No, ma'am, I'm afraid not. It's no good. 
Fve got him to lie down for a bit, but I am sure 
that he won't keep quiet long. He is in a state 
of excitement that is really painful to witness. 
I was coming to consult with you as to what 
is best to be done." 

" Poor dear fellow ! " 

"Poor dear fellow, indeed! A truer or a 
braver gentleman, a man with a better head or 
a kinder heart, I never knew," 

The soft-hearted little lady began to whimper, 

" Can it be that cursed wound ? But he got 
it a year ago and more. That infernal native barber, 
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^cff surgeon, or whatever he ^was, deserves to be 
shot Or IS Archie Graham's son, my sweet little 
Rosebud's brother--—? Bah! whafs the use of 
asking questions when we can't answer them ?** 

Then he said suddenly and decidedly: •'Mr. 
Frederick Graham must be sent for.* 

"But, Admiral, he is ill/^ 

"What on earth does that matter? HBhafs 
his illness in comparison with Tom' fl ■ " 

" With Tom's what ? " asked the lady. 

" Ay, with Tom's what ? Ay, you are right 
That is the question. But write and sxy tiiatt 
Graham must come. Will you put them up, if 
his wife accompanies him, or shall I ?^^ 

** Oh, I of course." 

" Well, then, do it," said the Admiral, as if 
giving an order to one of his officers or crew 
rather than advice to a lady. In his grief and 
bewilderment he forgot even his politeness. But 
Miss Vavasour did not notice the brasqueness of 
his speech* 

" Yes, I wm, if you think sa" 

"Why, don't you?" 
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" Yesi, I suppose so." 

"Of course, of course. This . business must 
be cleared up. Five minutes* talk between Tom 
and Mr. Graham will do it." 

*' Shall I go back And write to Chapel Combe 
ly this pCBt ? " 

"Yes, by this post, of course. Hang it all! 
if it could have been done by yesterday's post 
it would have been all the better. Don't say 
why we want him. Only say that Major Singleton 
is not well; that Christie wants her brother — 
anything you like — put it your own way — only 
make it quite clear that he must come ; leave him 
no loophole to get out of it." 

"Of course he will come. Why should he 
want to get out of it } " 

" I don't know, ma'am, Tm sure. Good- 
bye." And with a wave of his hand the veteran 
turned on his heel and retraced his steps to 
I*ytchet's Lawn. 

"Captain Bedford :might have been only a 
'merchant skipper,' as the Admiral calls him," 
said Miss VaVasour to ierself, "but I'm sure he 
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never spoke to me or to poor dear mamma as 
sharply as that. But it is his anxiety for our dear 
Tom that make3 him rude, so I won't be angry 
with him/' 

Admiral Haviland found the cavalry officer 
walking up and down the verandah in front of 
the house. 

** My dear boy," said the Admiral, " you 
are over-tiring vourself; you ought to be in 
your bed," ?" 

" D — n my bed, Admiral ; you are driving 
me to Bedlam, I think, between you." 

" Nonsense, Tom ; you are feverish and 
excited." 

"Feel my pulse, sir; it is as regular as your 



own." 



" I never felt a pulse in my life ; I don't 
know how. None of my family ever did; but 
it is easy to see that you are not well. You 
ought to keep quiet and try to get a nap. 
All this love-making has been too much for 
you." 

" Bosh ! " said Tom crossly and snappishly. 
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*^ Bosh, sir, as much as you like, but !t has ; 
and let me tell you that to make love to a girl 
like Christie, and to be made love to by her — 
for I suppose she met you halfway — is enough 
to turn a stronger head than yours, my young 
heavy dragoon, even if it hadn*t been cut open 
by a nigger swordsman.*^ 

"That's all nonsense. Admiral Haviland.** 

"Thank you, Major Singleton/' 

" Well, sir, forgive me. This is no time for 
bandying civil speeches or picking one's words. 
Either I wrote that play we were talking about 
— and which you all say Fred Graham wrote — 
or I am a deliberate liar and the vilest of all 
scoundrels.*' 

" Not at all, my dear boy. Change of climate, 
the voyage, or one thing or another, has 
brought back your old fever, and with it a little 
delirium." 

"By heavens. Admiral, I am as well as you 
are!" 

" Look in the glass, Tom. No, no, my boy, 
you have got a slight relapse, and that accounts 
for this temporary hallucination/* 
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" Which is a polite way of saying that I am 
as mad as a hatter." 

'* Nothing of the kind ; go to bed ; but first 
of all ril give you some of the stuff the doctor 
sent, and you'll wake up with as sound a head 
as the rest of us — take my word for it"' 

" It is clear yoii all think me mad ; now don't 
pretend you don't, for you do.. Whether you 
consider my insanity tempoTary or dironic doesn't 
matter. I maintain that I am not maJ at all; 
I refuse to consider myself a scoundrel; and I 
know that I wrote that play." 

"Yes, of course you think so now." 

'* It is not a case of thinking. If I did not 
write that play you and I are not here now or 
anywhere else, indeed, for that matter; we don't 

exist at all, and there isn't anything or anybody 
that does." 

" How strangely persistent he is in the notion," 
thought the Admiral. " Look here, Tom," he 
said aloud, as a bright thought struck him, **if 
you wrote the play, you must have a rough draft 
or some kind of copy of it somewhere." 
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" My dear Admiral, do you think I • went 
into action with a bundle of papers in hiy 
pocket ? There fs scarcely room in a dragoon's 
haversack for a clean shirt and a tooth-brush. 
It isn't made to carry a library. Besides, that 
was hardly a time for thinking of plays or 
play-acting.** 

"Well; and don't let us think of them 



now." 



"Nor do r, as far as the play itself is con- 
cerned. That would be a trifle not worth 
wasting a thought upon ; but as my character 
for honesty and sanity depends on the truth- 
fulness of the assertion which I happened to 
make to Christfe, I must insist that the mystery 
— ^as you all choose to make a mystery of a 
thing that is as. clear as daylight — shall be 
cleared up." 

"Well, well, dismiss it from your mind, at 
any rate, till you see Mr. Frederick Graham. 
Miss Vavasour tells me that he and his wife 
will very likely be paying her a visit in a day 
or two. She has invited them to do so." 
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"But will Fred be well enough to come?" 

"He must be; and then five minutes' talk 
between you will explain it all." 

"Well, but you see, Admiral '* 

Major Singleton hesitated and looked 
confused. 

"Yes, I see. Quite right You would rather 
have a nap, consult Dr. Blandy, and see if the 
fancy won't pass off of itself/' 

"Fancy! Well, well, I suppose it's quite 
natural, if you think me mad, to treat me like a 
madman." 

"Tom Singleton," said the Admiral, look- 
ing straight into the dragoon's eyes, and speak- 
ing with much slowness and deliberation, "listen 
to me: Does it not occur to you that if you 
persist in your original statement and succeed 
in making other persons believe it ^" 

He paused. 

" Well, Admiral, what then ?" 

"Why then, Tom, Mr. Frederick Graham, 
Christian Graham's brother " 

He paused again. 
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"Yes, sir, Christie Graham's brother. Go 
on/' 

"Must be what you are not/' 

"What, mad?" 

"No, not mad, Tom." 

" What then ? " 

The Admiral spoke the next words through 
his clenched teeth : 

"A deliberate liar, and the vilest of all 
scoundrels ! " 

Tom's face became paler. He sat down in one 
of the garden-seats that were scattered about the 
verandah. 

" Good God ! " he murmured. Then rising 
abruptly, he said: "No, no. Admiral. For 
Heaven's sake don't whisper such a thing, even 
to me ! Fred Graham a rogue ! the idea is absurd. 
Somewhat of a prig, yes ; an egotist, too, of a 
refined type ; but Christie's brother a " 

'• Ay, Christie's brother, Tom." 

" No, no, I say again ; the thing is impossible ; 
it is some joke, only he doesn't make jokes. I 
have it ; he thought he was giving the comedy a 
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better chance by putting a live man's rather than a 
dead man's name to it; and I daresay he was 
right. But foul play! no, no, a thousand times, 
no! my life on Fred's honour." 

"Tom, you're a noble fellow," said the Admiral, 
"but " 

'' But what ? " 

"I never liked Mr. Frederick Graham over- 
much.'' 

" Good heavens ! and would you accuse a 
man of rascality because you never liked him 
much? I declare. Admiral, you are as bad 
as the late Mr. Manning; he had never liked 
Mr. O'Connor much^ so he split his skull with a 
ripping-chiseL Do you remember ? " asked Major 
Singleton grimly. 

"God forbid, Tom, that my dislike to a man 
should make me unjust Mr. Frederick Graham 
has never been a favourite of mine, I frankly 
confess. I couldn't tolerate his patronising airs to 
his poor father, to his sister, who is worth a dozen 
of him, and at times even to myself. Yes, by the 
Lord, sir, to me! But though I have always 
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•thought the fellow a selfish coxcomb, it's almost as 
Impossible for me as it is for you to believe that 
Dick Graham's son can be anything but an honest 
man/' 

" Nor is he, sir, believe me." 

"Well, well, go and get your nap now. I^m 
an old fool to keep you standing here talking. 
Let us both agree to dismiss the subject from 
our minds till the Grahams come. Either 
Mr. Frederick Graham will be able to explain 
matters, or he is what we are both loath to 
think him, or '' 

* Or I am mad. Then by Heaven, Admiral, 
mad I'll be ! No explanation is possible. 
Christie's brother must be a man of honour, 
and Tom Singleton, the blundering plunger, a 
lunatic. God help me! I'll take ybut* advice 
and go to bed. Perhaps you had better 
provide yourself with a strait-waistcoat to clap 
on me when I wake." He walked hastily into 
the house. 

" I will come with you, Tom, to potir Out the 
docfor's stuff t " cried the Adiniral, following htm. 
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**1 shaU take it as a kindness, Admiral, 
if you will let me be quite alone for the 
present." 

"All right, my boy," said the sailor, 
returning to the verandah, which he paced 
moodily, as if he were walking a quarter- 
deck. 

" Now that youngster's mind," he said to 
himself, "on every other subject but that of 
this unhappy play, is as clear as my own; and 

It is my belief But then the fellow is Dick 

Graham's son, honest Bertie's nephew, and, above 
all, Christie's brother! Well, I can't help that; 
honest men do sometimes beget rogues, and a 
saint may be sister to a blackleg. God forgive 
me if I wrong the man. But as for this young 
soldier being mad, I begin to think that's all 
nonsense. I'll be hanged if a madman ever had 
an eye like Tom Singleton; and I'll be — worse 
than hanged if he isn't as true as steel. Why, 
that boy couldn't tell a lie if he sat up all night 
and tried." 

He interrupted his soliloquy to take, from 
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the hands of Miss Vavasour's page a note which 
that youth had been directed to give into the 
veteran's own hands. This is what the note 
contained : 

" Dear Admiral, 

"This suspense is intolerable. Christie 
is no better. I thought it better to telegraph ; 
to wait for an interchange of posts would be too 
exasperating. I hope you think I have done 
right. I gave Frederick no option ; I merely 
said, 'Come at once; Christie wants you.* 

"Sincerely yours, 

"Clara Vavasour." 

" Now that little woman," said Admiral Havi- 
land, "when she does happen to have her wits 
about her, has more of them than most people. 
What she has done now is the most sensible 
thing in the world." 

The little "buttons" was despatched with a 
few lines of warm approval addressed to his 
mistress by the Admiral. The sailor's praise 
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greatly soothed and gratified that lady in her 
trouble. 

"WeU, the sooner they come the better," he 
said ; " though the explanation, whichever way it 
turns out, will be harder to face than a dozen 
Spanish batteries." 



CHAPTER III. 

AND IT IS CLEARED UP. 

But with a noble fury and fair spirit, 

Seeing his reputation touched to death, 

"Hard fate," he cried, "I might have died in war 1 '* 

Ttmon of Athens* 

*'I1 paralt," reprit le commandant en se parlant i lui-meme, "que 
ce docteur est d^cid^ment nn homme." *' Oh 1 oui, monsieur, et 
un brave homme ! Aussi n'est il gu^res de gens id qui ne le mettent 
dans leurs prieres du soir et du matin 1 *' — De Bal2^c. 

When Mr. Frederick Graham returned to Queen 
Anne Square on the day after Tom Singleton's 
visit, and found a note in the dragoon's hand^ 
writing, his cheek did not blench and his hand did. 
not tremble. He read the missive with apparent 
calmness, and when he handed it to his wife with 
the remark^ '' So Tom Singleton has been alive all 
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this tifne, and is now at FuUerton/' the words were 
spoken with a tone of such absolute unconcern, 
that Beatrice was not a little shocked, at the in- 
difference with which her husband received the 
startling and joyful intelligence that his best and 
oldest friend had risen, as it were, from the dead 
and was once more among them. 

But Nature is not to be braved or routed with 
impunity. It is possible to appear to vanquish 
her, but the victory is transient and illusory. She 
soon turns upon her seeming conqueror and exacts 
from him a heavier tribute than would at first 
have satisfied her. One of the kindest-hearted and 
wisest men of our epoch told me that, suadente 
diaboloy he had gone to see the execution of one 
of the most truculent murderers of the present 
century. He was shocked at the absolute indiffer- 
ence with which he watched one man take 
another's life in the presence of a few awed and 
of thousands of ribald and blaspheming spectators^. 
" Good heavens ! " he asked himself, " am I a 
brute beast? Have I no heart, no feeling, no soul.^ 
Has God punished me for my ferocity in coming 
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here by brutalising me entirely, and depriving me 
of all feeling of horror or of rue for the ghastly 
sight which I came unbidden to gaze upon? " The 
insensibility was but momentary. That night, and 
many nights for months and years afterwards, the 
hideous spectacle of that July morning visited my 
friend^s waking . and sleeping eyes, [making dark^ 
ness terrible to him. 

A similar reaction took place now in Fred's 
mind. After handing Singleton's letter to his 
wife, and muttering a few words about pressing 
business as an excuse for not going down to 
FuUerton at once, as Beatrice had proposed and 
as she thought her husband would naturally be 
anxious to dp, he had shut himself up in his study 
and desired that he might on no account be 
disturbed. 

When the luncheon-bell had rung for some 
minutes, and Graham did not make his appearance 
in the dining-room — Mr. Armstrong never came 
home for that meal, which he generally ate at 
the City Club, in Broad Street — Beatrice went 
in search of him. She found him sitting at his 
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desk, with sheets of unbladkened paper in front 
of him. He hardly noticed his wife's entrance into 
the room. " Good heavens ! Frederick, you are 
ill I " she cried, throwing herself on her knees by 
her husband's chair, and fondly stroking one of 
the cold moist hands which hung listlessly by 
his side. He did not answer her. 

She sprang from the floor and rang the bell 
violently. ^^Take a hansom and fetch Sir 
George Midhurst here immediately," she said to 
the servant who answered the summons ; '*' he is 
always at home at this houn Beg him to cx>me 
at once ; there must be no delay." Graham made 
no remark to encourage or to dissuade her. 
" Frederick, do speak ! " she cried, when the man 
had left the room. " You are overworked, darling ; 
I have seen for a long time past that you wanted . 
rest Come down with me to lunch ; it will do 
you good to eat something; you are worn out 
with overwork." 

He shook his head. 

" Or stay, I will bring you up a glass of sherry, 
first ; that will strengthen you.^' She came back 
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in a moment with the wine. Frederick swallowed 
it eagerly. "Yes, dear, it is rest you want, rest 
and cbasoge ; I am sure that is what Sir George 
Midhurst will say." 

"I suppose I do," answered Graham. His 
voice sounded to Beatrice like the voice of a 
stranger. 

Then he went downstairs and ate a tolerably 
good luncheon, and drank two more glasses of 
sherry« J3y the time he had finished th^ second 
the great man was announced. 

Sir .George Midhurst was really a great man, 
and not jooerely a successful one. Fond of the 
science of his profession, and never so happy as 
when alleviating pain^ or demonstrating the, 
curability of diseases which most of his colleagues. 
were content to consider fatal, he was at once 
the most orthodox of physicians, and the most 
daring of reformers. It would be difficult to decide 
whether he had more, enemies among the old 
Ibgies who sat in council in the gloomy pilastered 
building which stands^ like a huge sarcophagus, 
at die back of the Union Club, or among the 
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professors and practisers of medical heresies who 
worship Hygeia in nonconforming conventicles, 
and whose highpriest is exhibited in their dis- 
pensers' windows, surmounted by a preternaturally 
high forehead. 

In person, Sir George was decidedly hand- 
some, with a strong muscular figure, .an in- 
telligent and very mobile countenance, and a 
smile of rare sweetness. In spite of these 
natural advantages, however, the physician was 
almost painfully shy, and his manner with 
strangers constrained and embarrassed. He 
was absolutely without affectation, humbug, or 
pretension of any kind, and he either could not 
or would not adopt the unctuous suavity of 
address which some of the most illustrious 
persons of his profession consider indispensable 
to success. Possessed of fair private means, 
and caring as little for money as a sensible 
man in these days can afford to do, he was 
quite contented with his hospital practice, and 
the very few daily guineas which fell to his share. 
His sister, who lived with him, told a friend 
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m. confidence that she had known her brother 
receive eight patients in his morning-room before 
he set off to visit the crkhe which, next to . St 
Mark's, was his favourite hunting-ground. From 
six of his visitors he received no fee at allj by 
some of them a fee was not even offered. The 
seventh patient gave him a guinea, which he 
slipped into the hand of the eighth, who was 
a consumptive teacher in a fashionable lady's 
school.. When greatness and a baronetcy were 
thrust upon him for services for science recog- 
nised by the whole world, Dr. Midhurst would 
have shirked the uncared-for honour if he had 
only known how. But as this could not be, he 
became, if possible, more shy, more benevolent, 
more diligent and fecund in research than he 
had been when his name was scarcely known 
beyond the limits of his own profession. Such 
was the man whom Mrs. Graham sought to 
prescribe for her husband. Sir George had 
often attended Mr. Armstrong, who had 
published for him many of the works which 
in his dislike of spicialiUSy the physician had ' 
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declined to bring out under the auspices of ah 
exclusively medical publisher. 

Sir George Midhurst found his patient really 
ill, and quite agreed with Mrs. Graham that he 
Ought to pass a week or two at the seaside in a 
state of enforced idleness. 

Instead of showing any reluctance to obey the 
doctor's injunctions, as Beatrice had feared he 
might do, Graham betrayed an almost feverish 
impatience to get out of London. He and his 
wife set off that evening for Chapel Combe. 

They were reclining on the beach of that de- 
lightful south-western fishing village — Mr. Graham 
occupied with the newspaper, and Beatrice with 
her knitting — ^when Miss Vavasour's telegram waff 
brought to them. 

^ "What can it be? Is Christie ill?" asked 
Beatrice. 

" More likely some fad of that old woman 
she lives with," said Graham. " I shall tele- 
graph for more precise information ; it would 
be absurd to take a seven hours' journey for 
nothing." 
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" But, Fred, I really think we ought to go — ^that 
IS, if ybii feel well enough.^* 

" Oh, I am all right ; so be it. Write or 
telegraph that I will be there to-morrow." 

"And I, too. Of course I shall not let you 
go alone.'" 

" As you choose," he muttered to himself. 

"What, dear?" 

"Nothing, Bee; it is getting chilly; let us go 
back to the hotel. It must be nearly dinner- 
time." 

It may appear strange that nothing has been 
hitherto said of the feeling with which Graham 
had heard the strange intelligence of Singleton's 
return to life ; that no hint has been given of 
the line of conduct which he intended to adopt. 
The fact was that his feelings were undefined 
and chaotic, and his plan of action was absolutely 
unformed. 

After he had roused himself from the ^rst 
stupefying effects of the blow, there had been no 
more cohesion or sequence of thought in his brain, 
than in that of a sleeper. He sa.w clearly enough 
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at one time the enormity and meanness of his 
conduct ; at another time he persuaded himself 
that his criminality had been only passive, the 
result of Eden's blunder and Mrs. Scudamore^s 
ofEciousness, rather than of any deliberate in- 
tention of his own. He sometimes thought — if 
his floating and ever-varying impressions deserved 
the name of thought — that the best way out of his 
diflliculty was to make a confidant of Singleton 
himself — to confess to his friend how, when the 
matter seemed to have been taken out of his own 
hands into those of a blind fate, he had not the 
courage to refrain from closing his palms on the 
gifts which fortune, uninvited by himself, insisted 
on thrusting into them. After all. Singleton was 
supposed to be dead, and could not be hurt by 
what benefited his friend. He, Graham, was only 
a man ; he had never pretended to be a saint or a 
hero ; love, ambition, poverty, had all taken part 
against him ; how could he have acted other- 
wise? And then he would laugh to scorn the 
wretched sophisms with which he had striven 
to silence the voice that told him he was lying, 
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not only to his conscience, but to his intellect. 
His brain was too clear, his mind too logical to 
be satisfied with such devil's pleadings as these. 
Of course he knew that Tom would never betray 
his confidence ; nay, he believed that the dragoon 
would not even begrudge him the fame and 
prosperity which he had won at his expense. 
He thoroughly appreciated Singleton's generosity 
of disposition, and never doubted for a moment 
the infinity of his friend's unselfishness. He 
might possibly, therefore, have persuaded himself 
to appeal to the Major's indulgence, if it had only 
been a crime, or even a meanness which he had to 
avow. It would have been humiliating, almost 
to madness, to have to tell the man who was 
to marry his sister that her brother was a rogue. 
Yet there were moments when he felt himself 
capable of bearing even this indignity rather than 
to expose himself as a liar and a trickster to the 
whole world, and bring shame upon the head of 
his wife, whom he loved as fondly as even good 
men love those dearest to them. But the pride of 
intellect was very strong in him. To confess him- 
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self guilty of villainy would be a degradation 
conceivably possible for him to bring himself to ; 
to proclaim himself the intellectual inferior of a 
man whose mental inferiority to himself they had 
both accepted as an axiom ever since they were 
boys at school together — to own that he had 
coined money out of the brains of a man whose 
capacity he had despised, and for whose intellect 
he had been at no pains to conceal his good- 
natured contempt, and this, . too, after his own 
brain-work had been rejected as unmarketable ore 
— this was an inconceivable depth of abasement 
which he could hardly bring himself even to 
contemplate. 

" Kismet ! " he said to himself, as he took his 
seat in the train the next morning; "what must 
be, will be. Fortune seldom deserts a man who 
shows himself no craven recipient of her gifts." 

During the journey, as during the few days 
which they had passed at Chapel Combe, Graham's 
demeanour to his wife had been, as it always was, 
tender, caressing, and affectionate, and his temper 
calm and unruffled. Since the morning when his 
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distressed appearance had so alarmed her, Beatrice 
had seen little cause for apprehension that her 
husband's health was at all seriously affected. 
He followed the doctor's prescriptions with docility 
and regularity; his appetite was good, his sleep 
undisturbed ; he was perfectly content to be idle 
and to lounge for hours on the sea-shore, talking to 
Beatrice or with the fishermen on the beach, 
whose rich Doric dialect, and whose shrewd but 
naXve observations on men and nature, interested 
and amused him. 

"After all," thought Beatrice, "it was nothing 
but overwork. Fred wanted a change, and the 
sea-bathing he so delights in." 

That a mind diseased was the cause of his 
alarming prostration on the morning after their 
return from Mrs. Scudamore's never entered her 
head. Sir George Midhurst had prescribed the 
proper cifre, but he had not thought it necessary 
to give a diagnosis of the malady to his patient's 
wife. 

Miss Vavasour met the Grahams at the 
FuUerton station, and proposed that Mrs. Graham's 

s 2 
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maid should drive with the luggage to Udney 
Lodge, while she herself and her guests should 
follow on foot. It was a good half-hour's walk 
across the fields, and the little lady had ample 
time to explain why she had sent so hurriedly 
for her friends, and to prepare them for Major 
Singleton s strange hallucination. 

"It is that horrid wound on his head, no 
doubt," she said ; " but did you ever write to him 
about your play, Frederick ? And could he have 
got your letter before he went into that terrible 
battle ? That would explain everything ; or if 
not quite everything^ it would, at any rate, partly 
account for his curious fancy. Dr. Blandy says 
that the last impression made on a person before 
any great shock to the system — though why 
doctors call people's mind and bodies the 'system' 
I never could understand — is apt to dwell on his 
recollection, and in cases of fever and* delirium 
not only to mix itself up in all sorts of queer 
ways with their fancies and delusions, but even 
to survive their recovery and to influence their 
sane thoughts afterwards." 
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" Dr. Blandy's explanation is eminently philoso- 
phical, and appears to have been expressed with 
his usual crystalline clearness/' said Graham, 
unable even at such a moment to suppress a 
sneer at the utterances of the fulsome little 
physician, whom he considered a donkey and 
a quack. 

•' But did you ever write to Tom about your 
play ? " 

" I can't tell ; I think — I am not sure — ^it will 
require a little effort of memory, an examination 
of dates and so forth, before I can answer your 
question very positively." 

" Well, at any rate, you will be able to make 
the matter quite clear to him. When you tell 
the whole circumstances, how you came to write 
the play, how Mrs. Scudamore printed it, and how 
you got it acted, he must see what a strange 
mistake he has made ; and, the impression once 
removed, he will be as well and strong as ever 
again ; for except on this point, he is as healthy 
in mind as you or I, and for his bodily health, 
both Sir George Midhurst and Dr. Blandy assure 
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us we need be under no apprehension whatever ; 
his perfect recovery has only been thrown back 
a little by the persistency with which he clings 
to this strange whim about the play. So, the 
Admiral, and Christie, and myself, all thought 
the best thing to do was to get you to come 
and see him before the idea took a still 
stronger hold on his mind. You think we 
were right, don't you, Frederick ? " she added 
disappointed, and perhaps a little angry that 
Graham took so little apparent interest in a 
matter which so nearly concerned his sister and 
his old friend. 

"Yes, I suppose so," answered that gentleman 
absently. 

"My dear, I hope that you agree with us/' 
said the spinster, turning to Beatrice ; " and 
that you are not angry with us for bringing 
you up from Devonshire almost as soon as you 
had got down there. But it really seemed to us 
almost a matter of life and death.'* 

"Yes, of life and death,'' muttered Frederick 
Graham to himself. 
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" And for Christie's sake, to speak of nothing 
else/' 

" Miss Vavasour, of course you are right,'* 
Beatrice answered decidedly. " Frederick did not 
hesitate a moment in obeying your summons." 

Mrs. Graham firmly believed that she was 
stating an incontrovertible fact I sometimes 
think that half the good deeds, blindly, and not 
unfrequently in the face of all evidence, imputed 
to us by our wives and mothers, or by other 
women who believe in us, have as shadowy an 
existence as Fred's eagerness to comply with Miss 
Vavasour's somewhat peremptory invitation. 

"And now, Frederick, what do you think Is 
Ac first thing we had better do?" 

'•It is of no use preparing our course of 
action beforehand," said Graham ; " one never 
does say the speeches one has rehearsed, or do 
the exact thing one has determined upon on 
these occasions. We must trust a good deal to 
uiance. 

•*We must trust in God. He will help us 
and teil us what wc ought to do,'' said Miss 
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Vavasour. That lady was not in the habit of 
airing her religious feelings in public For that 
reason, perhaps, her simple expression of faith 
and trust on the present occasion did not strike 
Frederick as a thing at all ridiculous or out of 
place. He did not sneer even inwardly. Beatrice, 
who was walking next to Miss Vavasour, pressed 
undemonstratively that lady's hand. 

" Here we are ! " exclaimed Miss Vavasour, 
as they arrived at the little back lodge; "and 
there is the Admiral looking out for us." 

Admiral Haviland greeted Mrs. Graham with 
old-fashioned courtesy, hoped that she was not 
fatigued with her journey, and apologised for the 
part he had taken in bringing her and hef 
husband up from Chapel Combe. "But there 
was really no help for it, Mrs. Graham, none 
at aU." 

Then he shook hands with Mr. Graham, and 
then they walked into the house. The ladies 
withdrew to unbonnet themselves, and Frederick 
to wash his hands after his journey. Then they 
all went in to a late luncheon, during which meal 
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the conversation was chiefly on trivial topics, for 
the subject which engrossed all their thoughts 
was one that could not even be hinted at before 
servants. 

As they were leaving the dining-room, Christie 
said to Beatrice: "I have a wretched headache, 
dear, and I don't think I care to face the dis- 
cussion you will all be having upstairs. If you 
want me, you will find me in my own room or 
in the garden." 

The rest of the party then passed on into the 
famous apple-blossom room, and the Admiral 
plunged at once in medias res, 

"Well, Mrs. Graham, this is a strange story, 
is it not ? Miss Vavasour has told you all about 
it, of course. We thought it best you should be 
prepared, for Singleton may come in at any moment. 
He has had to go up to town to see the military 
secretary this morning ; but you may be sure 
he will not stay in London a moment longer, 
than he can help. He knows that you are 
here, and he will, of course, be anxious to see 
you as soon as possible. You knew of Tom's 
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return, Mrs. Graham, before you went out of 
town?" 

"Yes, Frederick got his note on Monday 
morning when we came back from Richmond, 
and the shock, added to fatigue from over- 
work, upset him so completely that the doctor 
insisted on his going off to the seaside that 
very day." 

•* Shock, Mrs. Graham ? I should hardly 
call it a shock to find my best friend alive 
and merry after I had thought him dead." 

" Beatrice means the sudden surprise ; shock 
in the medical sense of the word, you know, 
sir,^^ said Graham. 

" No, I don't know," answered the Admiral ; 
his temper was evidently shorter than usual ; 
"I don^t understand words in a medical sense, 
and Fve never been able to make any sense 
out of medical words. But Miss Vavasour has 
explained to you the strange— — " 

"The strange hallucination of Major Singleton 
about Frederick's comedy.? Yes, and of course 
we are most anxious to dispel it as gently and 
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quietly as possible. What do you advise us to 
do, Admiral ? " 

It was Mrs. Graham who spoke ; her husband 
remained silent 

" Dr. Blandy says " began Miss Vavasour. 

"My dear madam, excuse me if I say that 
I don't think Dr. Elandy^s opinion will help us 
out of ojur present difficulty." 

"But surely. Admiral, our poor friend -" 

** Poor friend ! why poor friend, ma^am ? He 
has got an ugly cut over his head, it is true, 
and he has gone through pain and trouble enough, 
God knows ; they have given him the Victoria 
Cross ; he has had a hint that he is to be C.B.'d ; 
axud he is going to marry the most charming 
woman in England — except one, my dear, who 
is married already ; " and the old gentleman 
turned to Mrs. Graham, took her hand in his 
and bowed over it with old-time gallantry. 
"Old Lady Betty Thingamy has left him a 
handsome fortune, and he himself believes that 
he has written the most successful comedy of our 
time. Hjsre I suppose he is wrong, unless " 
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and the veteran looked fixedly and inquiringly 
into Graham's eyes. 

" Unless what, Admiral ? " asked Miss 
Vavasour. 

" I'll be hanged if I know, ma'am," answered 
the Admiral. 

Graham spoke not a word. 

" Can this old marine Grandison suspect me ? " 
he thought. " He has never been at much pains 
to show me the bland side of his character ; but 
his manner to-day is almost ofiensive." 

Even at this crisis, the man felt himself 
aggrieved rather than a wrongdoer. Does this 
seem strange or impossible? I have little doubt 
that iEsop's wolf quite convinced himself that 
the lamb had muddied tlie stream, and that its 
turbid waters really flowed back to their source. 

Graham saw of course that his dishonesty, 
which he called by another and less ugly name, 
had got him into a scrape from which it behoved 
him to extricate himself ; but how } Should 
he see Singleton alone, throw himself on his 
indulgence, and bespeak his silent acquiescence 
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in the fraud ? Should he boldly claim the author- 
ship of the play, and confirm the suspicion that 
the dragoon on that subject was a monomaniac? 
Graham's brain was generally only too severely 
logical; but now he could not think coherently. 
As a rule he was prompt and decisive in action ; 
to-day his strong will was inert and feeble. 
Destiny must decide. Fate must take the matter 
into its own hands ; his were paralysed. It 
was terrible that a man, proud and jealous 
of his honour, should, under the pressure of 
temptation, have done so vile a deed ; it was 
pitiable that a man, who piqued himself on the 
clearness of his intellect, should be as powerless 
to confront a difficulty of his own creation as 
the poorest-spirited malefactor that ever robbed 
a till or forged a cheque. 

"But, Admiral," said Miss Vavasour, "what 
would you advise ? " 

"Yes, sir," said Graham, forcing himself to 
speak, though scarcely knowing what he said ; 
"what would you advise? We should wish to 
be guided— — " 
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"And that," said the Admiral, "is precisely 
what you should not wish." 

" How, sir ? I don't understand you." 

" I am sorry for it ; I cannot speak plainer. 
I say that in a case like this we should all be 
guided by truth and honesty, and by them alone. 
If bur friend's wound has played tricks with his 
memory, we must not, from any feeling of false 
delicacy, hesitate to undeceive him ; gently and ' 
kindly, of course, but plainly and unmistakably." 

"But surely the matter does not admit of 
doubt?": said Beatrice; "you certainly cannot 
imagine " 

" No, ma'am, I can't ; none of my family ever 
could.'* 

"But, Admiral," said Miss Vavasour, "there 

can be no question 

"Excuse me, ma'am, there is a devil of a 
question. I beg your pardon, ladies ; Major 
Singleton says-- ' " 

"But surely. Admiral," said Beatrice, "the 
only thing is to bear with him, and to humour him 
till he gets quite strong in bodily health, and then 
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we may fairly hope that this wretched fancy may 
leave him/' 

" Look'ee, my dear," said the veteran ; " you 
don't know Major Singleton as well as I do. He 
is the last man in the world to fear the truth, 
or to need humouring." 

" Adniiral," said Miss Vavasour, " in a case 
like this Dr. Blandy says " 

" Of the case in the medical sense of the word," 
growled the veteran, whose temper was getting so 
very short that a very little matter would have 
made it disappear altogether, "Dr. Blandy's 
opinion may be neither more nor less valuable 
than that of any other old woman." 

Miss Vavasour looked as if she would like to 
cry. 

" But in a matter which hinges on right or 
wrong, truth or falsehoods, it strikes me that pills 
and potions won't help us much. Forgive me, 
ladies ; I am a blunt sailor." 

" Confound the man ! " thought Graham ; " he 
pinks you with his rapier, like an old French 
marquis of the last century, till you are fretted 
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well-nigh to frenzy, and then he gives you the 
coup de grdce with an oaken cudgel, in the character 
of Ben Brace or Harry Tuglvell." 

" By what time do you expect Tom back ? " he 
asked. 

" At the half-past four o'clock train," answered 
the Admiral. " If he had caught the 3.50 he 
would have been here before this." 

" I think that I will go and meet him," said 
Graham ; " it must be nearly time for me to start." 

He longed to escape from the Admiral, from 
Miss Vavasour, from his own wife. On his way 
to the station he could compose his thoughts and 
arrange his line of action. Yes, it was an excel- 
lent idea. He rose to go. 

" We need not leave for another five minutes," 
said the Admiral. 

" Wef' thought Graham. He could have 
brained the ancient mariner on the spot. "Oh, 
pray do not take the trouble to come with me," 
he said; "you have walked over here already. 
Why should you take another walk in the hot 
sun ? " 
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"I was never tired in my life," the seaman 
rejoined ; " I never heard of a Haviland that 



was." 



" But I should • really prefer going alone. 
I have a headache and I should be a dull 
companion." 

"I shall not want to talk," said the elder 
gentleman. 

" Had you not better both go in my brougham ?" 
asked Miss Vavasour. " Frederick, do ring the bell, 
and let me order it." 

" Not on any account, ma'am. I set too much 
store by Jobkin's friendship to drag him out now. 
You sent him word just now, you know, that he 
would not be wanted." 

" The walk will do me good," said Graham. 

"In spite of the hot sun," remarked the 
Admiral, avec intention. 

Graham made one more effort. 

"Might it not be better," he asked, "that 
Tom and I should have our first talk to our- 
selves ? " 

The Admiral's only reply was to take his 

VOL. III. F 
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hat and stick and to prepare to accompany 
Frederick downstairs. 

"'Avayicn," said the younger man. "Fate is 
against me. Is it my fault that I cannot see 
Singleton alone.?" 

To have slain the naval officer on the spot, 
would have seemed to Graham a far less crime 
than that of which he had already been guilty, 
and which Nemesis, Aaud claudo pede^ was preparing 
to avenge. 

But at that moment Major Singleton entered 
the room. 

"Then you must have caught the 3.50 train 
after all," said Miss Vavasour. 

"Yes," said Tom, "and 1 should have been 
here half an hour ago if I had not met old Blandy, 
who buttonholed me at the corner of Filmer^s 
Lane, and gave me an interesting account of a 
case of hydrophobia, which might have occurred 
at Moulsey, only — for some reason or another, I 

forget what— it didn't." 

Then came warm greetings between Singleton 

and the Grahams. 
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" aiy dear old Fred ! " 
" My dear Tom, I am so gl 
"And Heaven knows, Fi 
to see you. A month or two 
given much for my chance of 
Yes, Mrs. Graham, I knew 
husband a very staunch old 
ness to see me come to life ; 
pleasantest things I have be 
to." 

Graham strove to expresi 
heartiness and cordiality ; but 
self that his ill-luck was too 
he had met Singleton alone, 
arranged matters that his seer 
only to the man whom he h 
whose silence and forgiveness 1 
to avow his misdeed in th( 
cursed sailor, of that chatte 
stand convicted in the eyes < 
the thin^ was impossible. K 
dare not say how far he was 
his conviction — that his .chief 
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was the dread of bringing shame and disgrace 
upon Beatrice. 

"Now then, Singleton," said the Admiral, 
"let us proceed to business. Tell Mr. Frederick 
Graham what it is about this play.'' 

" Oh, nothing, nothing, sir," said Tom, grow- 
ing very red. "Fred and I have not met for 
so long, that we have lots of other things much 
more important and interesting than that to 
talk about. Since I got knocked on the head, 
I have had all sorts of absurd notions chasing 
one another in my brain. But that's all over 
now ; and it's time to give up dreaming in broad 
daylight." 

" Quite right," said the sailor ; " and the best 
way to wake yourself is to prick the bubble 
and to show what unsubstantial air dreams are 
made of." 

"The dear Admiral has mind," whispered 
Miss Vavasour, in a delighted whisper to Mrs. 
Graham ; " and he knows his Shakespeare, you 
see, as well as any of us." 

"Pray, Admiral," said Tom, "let us talk of 
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something else. The delirious dreams of a 
wounded soldier cannot have much Interest for 
Mrs. Graham ; and to tell you the truth, such 
reminiscences are not very pleasant to myself.^^ 

The Admiral's face grew purple, and his 
nose worked like a railway signal. 

"This is absolute nonsense, Singleton," he 
said. "We have sent for Mr. Frederick Graham 
to come up all the way from Devonshire to 
convince you that your brain has been wool- 
gathering on the subject of this cursed play, 
and now that he has come, you want to shirk 
the subject. Unless you satisfy yourself now 
and set the matter at rest at once and for ever, 
the fancy will return again to-morrow or the 
day after, and prevent your ever becoming the 
man we want to see you.'' 

"But I tell you. Admiral, the fancy has 
passed away. Why should we want to cut the 
head off a dead giant } " 

"To make sure that he is dead, and that 
he will not come to life again, as you have 
done/' answered his old friend with a grim 
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smile. "The thing must be cleared up. It is 
not fair to Mr. Frederick Graham that there 
should be a moment's longer doubt on the 
subject If you don't ask the question, I will. 
Mr. Frederick Graham, if Major Singleton won't 
speak, why the deuce don't you .? "* 

" What is it, Tom ? " asked Frederick in a dry 
husky voice. 

The dragoon looked at him with an expression 
of almost ineffable pain, of dumb earnest entreaty. 
His lips did' not move, but his eyes spaka plainly, 
and' they said, " For Gbd*s sake, Fred, and for 
hers-, be ttue now even if you were once false!" 

"As- Singleton will not speak, I must," said the 
Admiral. 

"No," said the soldier, with a strong effort, "if 
my unfortunate hallucination is to be dragged into 
the light, I myself had better be the person to do 
it. Fred, old fellow "' 

"That's right, Tom," said the veteran, ''go 
straight to the point ; but there's no fear of that, 
you always do. — Hang the dear boy ! "' he mut- 
tered to himself, "why isn't he a saifor.^" 
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" Fred, I took a queer notion into my head — 
fellows do. take queer notions, I suppose, when 
they have been pretty well killed, and when it has 
taken a. lot of time and trouble to bring them to 
life again — I had a queer fancy — of course it can 
be nothing else-^hat I. wrote a comedy when I 
was up at. the hills, and sent it to you. It. was 
called 'A Countess Unawares.' They tell me 
it is all a dream, of mine, and I have no doubt 
that they are -right. It can*t be mine, can it? 
Or was it partly mine, and did you lick my crude 
thoughts into shape, and alter it so as to make it 
actable ? That's what. I asked you to do. And 
then it's quite, natural, you know, that it would 
have a better chance with the managers if the 
name of a living author was put to it instead of 
a dead dragoon's. They couldn't be expected to 
look at a play written by a plunger." 

Frederick Graham, do you not see what a 
bridge of pure gold Thomas Singleton is 
building for the man whom he will not call his 
enemy ! 

Even then his guardian angel whispered words 
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in Graham's ear which might have saved him, if 
he had only heard them, but they were drowned 
by the harsh tones of the Admiral. " In that case/' 
said the veteran, " when the play took the town 
by storm, Mr. Frederick Graham would have been 
eager to publish the fact that the real author was 
a dear and dead friend. It is impossible to con- 
ceive that he could have traded on a lie, or that 
he would have worn the honours which belonged 
to another." 

Admiral ! Admiral ! you mean well, and 
your words are brave and true, but they have 
jeopardised a sinner's soul, and closed on him 
the half-opened gates of repentance ! 

Graham did not speak. He stood there pale 
almost to lividness. 

" Poor Frederick ! " said Miss Vavasour to her- 
self, "he is looking the colour of a slate-pencil. I 
am afraid that I have never given him credit for 
such strong feeling." 

"Well, Mr. Graham," asked the Admiral, "what 
do you say ? " 

" Nothing, sir." 
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"Then, of course, the play is yours, and not 
Tom Singleton's?'' 

"Don't be afraid to speak, Fred," said the 
dragoon. 

" There is nothing for me to say, Tom." 

"I wish to God that Muddun Thakoor had 
let me lie where those scoundrels left me !" thought 
the Major. And then he said aloud : " I am like 
other lunatics, you see, and fancy myself sane 
when I ought to be in St. Luke's or Bedlam." 

" My dear Tom ! '^ said Miss Vavasour. 

" My dear Major Singleton !" said Mrs. Graham. 

Frederick Graham said nothing. 

Nor did the Admiral. But, as I live by bread, 
I believe that there was something suspiciously like 
a tear in each of the ocean warrior's eyes. 

"And now I will go back to Lytchet's Lawn," 
said Tom. 

" I will come with you," said Admiral Haviland. 

"And so will I," said Graham, who scarce 
knew what he said. 

" Neither of you ! '' cried Singleton almost 
fiercely. " Let me have my own way,'' he added, 
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in a gentler vQice,and with a poor pale, ghost of a 
smile ; " madmen should be humoured^ you know, 
so long as they are quiet and harmless." 

Major Singleton was a good-natured fellow; 
and Admiral Haviland. and Mr. Graham were 
both brave men ; but there was a look in, the 
dragoon^s eye which plainly said that his wish 
to ba alone: might nat with, impunity hft. disr 

regarded* 

He. shook hands with Miss Vavasour, sgokei 
a few courteous words to Beatrice, nodded to the 
Admiral, and walked out of the house. 

Graham had. slipped out. of the room: while 
Tom was. talking to, his wife. 

Dick. Qstton. was waiting for his master JHSt? 
outside tha Admiral's gate.. 

" Lor'-a-fonarcy, Major!" said Dick, "what- 
ever have you been a-doin' of? The doctor said 
onlythis^moming, said he: " 

"D — n thfc doctor!" said Tom; He was not 
given to objurgation. " The Major didn't swear not 
once; in a, blue moon," Dick Cotton used to- say. 

Fearing that he had spoken harshly and un- 
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kindly. Singleton's face flushed scarlet, Dick 
was his servant and inferior, and therefore could 
not have resented his officer's rudeness; he was 
his trusty friend, his gentle nurse, and therefore 
should have been treated with kindness and 
consideration. 

''I ant a coward and an ungrateful brute/' 
thought Tom. 

"His honour^s the best, and* bravcsfc. and. 
kindest man God Almighty ever made," thought 
tie trooper; " L*d like to have the kicking • of 
them as has been a*vexin' on him." He: knew 
that his master must have been mom; than, 
ordinarily put out before, he. woiUiHavn spoken 
roughly tcrhinn 

"Dick,*" said the Major, "Dick;, my brave 
honest old Dick, I am a little, off my head they 
say, so you must try to bear wiA me;. Ah, Dick, 
what a pity it is that you didn't save a sane, 
man's^ life- instead of mine. Do you. remember, 
Dick, that night when I came upon-, the old 
raiment bivouacking on its mardu tCD Qwalibr? 
Do you- recollect how the fellows turned out of 
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their tents to cheer me — ^yes, even Algy Morton, 
whoM have got my troop— and '* 

" Yes, your honour, I remembers well. Why, 
we was a'most drunk with joy. Remember it, 
Major ! Shall I ever forget it ? I recollect that 
I heard Mr. Morton say to Captain Cholmondeley : 
'Chum,' says he-^-excuse me, your honour, but 
them was his very words — 'Churn,* says he, 'I 
may be a d — d fool, but 1^11 be hanged if I ain't 
rather glad old Sing' — begging your honour's 
pardon again, but that's what he said — ^TU be 
hanged if I ain't rather glad old Sing has come to 
life again/ " 

"Well, Dick, when I come home to my own 
people they don't turn out to welcome me. They 

say What do you think they say, Dick ? " 

* 

"Never mind what 'em says, sir. Here, Major, 
k^ep calm, sir, for God's sake ; lean on my arm, 
Major." 

The man had cause to be frightened. Not for 
many a day had Barleythorpe Dick seen him look 
so ill and haggard. 

" Hush, Dick I Listen. They say that I am 
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mad. Are they right? Do you think the old 
regiment would say I was mad, Dick ? " 

Curse them all, every mother's son of them ! 
Curse them all, I say, whoever they be, for a pack 
of cruel devils and wicked liars I Steady, Major, 
steady ! I Ve got you, sir." 

Tom Singleton fell back into the faithful 
fellow's arms. 

Was the return of his weakness caused by 
the wound dealt him more than a year ago by a 
savage enemy, or by a recent and far crueller stab 
from the hand of a treacherous friend ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A RIFT IN THE LUTE. 

Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect, unfinished. 
As if a morning in Jmie, with all its music and sunshine, 
Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly descended 
Into the east again from whence it late had arisen. 

Longfellow. 

From the window of her room Christian Graham 
saw Tom Singleton's departure from Udney 
Lodge. She watched the long impatient stride 
which bore her lover from her. He did not 
once look back; he had not waited or sought 
to see her. Could he be coming back to dinner ? 
What had passed between him and her brother.^ 
Had that cruel wound in very truth affected his 
brain and impaired his memory ? Or could it be 
that he had indeed ? 
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Even to herself Miss Graham would not speak 
the words which rose to her lips. It was shameful, 
it was horrible, she told herself, that she should 
even have thought them. 

Whatever the misfortunes that had befallen 
OT that threatened them, she could not think of 
herself separately, or of Tom except as a moiety 
of .her. She would learn the truth at once. 
Whether the truth were so dreadful* that it must 
overwhelm them, or whether they would be strong 
enough to overcome its terrors, it must at any rate 
be confronted boldly. Nothing was to be gained 
by cowardice. Misfortunes are not like the bogies 
which children see in the dark and which can be 
exorcised by the simple expedient of shutting 
one's eyes to them. 

So with a firm step, a composed countenance, 
and a sick heart. Miss Graham walked in upon the 
party assembled in the apple-blossom parlour. 
There was no occasion to ask the result of the 
interview between her lover and her brother. She 
had never doubted what that result would be; or, if 
she had doubted, she had banished ihe' incertitude 
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from her mind, as she would have banished any 
other evil thought which had dared to suggest 
itself to her. Surely, then, Frederick's explanation 
must have opened Tom's eyes and dispelled his 
illusion. 

Miss Vavasour and Beatrice were in tears. 
Frederick Graham was pale and .stern- looking. 
As his sister entered the room, he turned his head 
to the window. 

" I see it all," said Christie. She went and sat 
down by Miss Vavasour. 

" Pooh ! pooh ! my dear ; there is nothing to 
see," said the Admiral. " Tom is out of sorts, that 
is all. It is my belief that that chattering barber 
aggravated his wound instead of healing it The 
fighting before Gwalior, the voyage home, and one 
thing or another have for a time affected his 
memory — and nothing more natural — ^but only for 
a time. Rosebud. We must keep him quiet for a 
while. That is all he wants ; I will write to Mont- 
gomery at the Horse Guards and tell him that 
Tom must be let alone for a time, and that they 
must not bother him with letters. Miss Vavasour 
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and you must come over every day to help me 
amuse him. With your cheerful company and 
Dick Cotton's care, he will soon be as sound as 
a roach and as clear as a bell again." 

Christie gave the Admiral a sweet smile of 
gratitude for his cheery words; and then, as if 
afraid to trust herself to speak, she got up and 
left the room. 

An hour or so afterwards Miss Vavasour 
received a note from the Admiral, who had 
returned to Lytchet's Lawn, pleading Tom's 
fatigue in London — not a word was said of his 
meeting with Graham — as an excuse for breaking 
their engagement to dine that evening at Udney 
Lodge. 

Poor Christie ! 

Her lover had come back to her, rich and 
faithful and honoured, and yet this night was 
almost as terrible to her as those which followed 
the first intelligence of his death. She slept after 
a fashion, as the wretched will sometimes sleep, 
heavily and unconscious. Then came feverish 
watching for two or three weary hours, and then 
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slumber more feverish and unrefreshing than the 
wildest wakefulness, and dreams of anguish. 
There is a cruel truthfulness in the poet's words : 

" Thou hast been called, O Sleep, ' the friend of woe,' 
But 'tis the happy who have called thee so." 

We are told that though " Heaviness endureth 
for a night, joy cometh in the morning." It was 
not joy exactly which came to Christie Graham 
after the weary night which followed her brother s 
arrival at FuUerton. But strength came back to 
her to bear her unhappiness, and courage to 
conceal it from her kind hostess, and a firm trust 
that God would not allow her troubles to get so 
<:omplete a mastery over her as to control her will, 
and to make her careless of her duties. ^ 

"Better," she thought "the sharpest agony of 
pain than the palsy of torpid inaction/* It was the 
habit of this healthy young woman, in whom there 
was no flabbiness, corporeal or mental, to 6ght 
against cowardice and self-pity as she fought against 
blacker-looking but not more dangerous sins. So, 
though her eyes scorched her and her head 
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throbbed like an angry tooth when she rose from 
her bed, she wasted no time in bewailing her 
ailments, but proceeded at once to drown them, 
not in the bowl but in a tub of ice-cold water. As 
she sat down before the looking-glass to comb out 
what some of my brother and sister novelists 
would call her " wealth of golden hair," the sun 
shone so brightly in at her open window, and the 
birds sang and chattered so merrily in the garden ; 
and the skylark, rising from the middle of Farmer 
Dyson's cornfield on the other side of the river, 
rang out such a silver peal of defiance to megrims 
and blue devils ; and the bees, quite close at hand, 
gossiped so pleasantly as they filled their wallets 
from the sweet honeysuckle which trailed quite 
into the room and festooned itself with the in- 
solent carelessness of conscious grace on her very 
dressing-table ; — that the quicksilver of Christie's 
spirits rose an inch or two in spite of herself, or 
rather because she was herself and herself was so 
brave and lovely in her unselfishness. 

Before she had completed her toilet, which 
was no less careful or more hurried than if all 
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had been well with her — ^for my heroiiie never 
expressed her sorrow by slatternliness — she was — 
well, not happy, certainly, for the weight of a great 
present sorrow and a dread of what the future 
m^ht have in store for her lay heavy on her 
heart ; but she was brave and not unhopeful, and 
she was able honestly to thank God for the 
beauty and brightness spread before her, and 
for the lessons of cheerfulness which He had sent 
His little winged messengers to teach her. 

And she said "G^^rf." 

She did not think it either superstitious or 
irreverent to speak of her Father by His name. 
She never thought of Him as "the Supreme 
Being," or spoke of Him as " Providence," a name 
which, as wise and witty Mortimer Collins says, 
suggests the idea of a managing committee. 

"^^, que le bon Dieu est bon de nous donner 
un si beau jour!'' said poor Fleur de Marie, 
otherwise Princess Amelia of Gerolstein, as she 
gathered wild flowers for her father in the bosky 
dells of St. Ouen. Miss Graham had probably 
never heard of la Goualeuse, the sweetest flower 
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that ever grew out of corruption and blossomed 
into purity, but to her lips rose almost the same - 
words of praise and thankfulness as were uttered 
that happy morning by the kidnapped daughter 
of Prince Rodolph. And then she knelt down 
and communed more closely with the good God 
who had filled the earth so full of beauty, praising 
His name, praying for his peace and speaking 
out her trust in him. . There was a little room 
attached to Miss Graham's bedroom — ^''Christie's 
nest," Miss Vavasour called it — in which the girl 
kept her little stock of books and did her private 
letter-writing. In this nest had been stowed 
away a little chamber-organ, which had belonged 
to Miss Vavasour's father, the poor Bermondsey 
curate. When Christie Graham rose from her 
knees, she looked at her watch, and, seeing that 
it still wanted ten minutes to breakfast-time, she 
sat down to the instrument and chanted to an 
old Gregorian tune the one hundred and seventh 
psalm. When she had come to the end of it she 
sang three of the verses over again : 

"Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in 
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them. Then cried they unto the Lord in their 
trouble, and He delivered them out of their 
distress; and He led them forth by the right 
way." 

Here Miss Vavasour's little hand tapped softly 
on the door. Praying silently, "And me also, 
oh Lord, and him, lead us forth by the right 
way," Miss Graham greeted her friend with a 
smile in her eyes, and kissed her with unquivering 
lips and brightly bade her " Good morning." 

If Mr. Graham, senior^ had been alive, he 
would have cited his daughter's courage and 
equanimity in illustration of one of his favourite 
theories. "Nothing," that gentleman was wont 
to say, " shows birth and breeding so unmistakably 
as the manner in which persons bear mental dis- 
comfort or bodily pain. A good bourgeoise," he 
would observe, "has the mumps, or a maid- 
servant jambs her thumb in a door. The house 
is made doleful by the one, and rings with the 
screams of the other. Now a gentlewoman will 
smile in the agonies of toothache and preserve a 
^•entle dignity in the unbecoming torments of 
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sea-sickness. A seamstress, jilted by her sweet- 
heart, calls him ugly names, not unfrequently 
proceeds against him by voies de fait^ and in 
some cases drowns herself ostentatiously. A 
young lady of quality, discarded by her lover, 
shows herself at Almack's the same evening ; and 
if she meets her faithless swain, greets him with 
severe and sedate courtesy, or cuts him with polished 
intention." 

I fancy that my readers will agree with me in 
thinking that Miss Graham's bravery and self-control 
sprang from a nobler source than the blue blood 
which coursed through her veins. 

Be this as it may, she said or did nothing 
that morning to advertise the fact that her sleep 
had not been sweet or her dreams happy. Persons 
who did not know her well might have accused 
her in their minds of want of sensibility. But, 
as Major Singleton said, " What mysteries we all 
are to one another!" 

Mrs. Graham distressed and surprised her 
hostess by the announcement that she and her 
husband would return that day to Chapel Combe. 
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The hospitable little lady expressed herself hurt, 
as well as disappointed, at this abrupt termina- 
tion of their visit ; but Beatrice explained that 
they had only come up on Miss Vavasour's urgent 
summons and for a specific purpose ; that the sea- 
air and bathing were absolutely necessary for 
Frederick's recovery, and that it would be unwise 
on every account — she glanced at Christie as she 
spoke — to prolong their stay at FuUerton just at 
present. 

Neither Admiral Haviland nor Major Singleton 
came over to Udney Lodge that morning, and no 
one proposed a Walk to Lytchet's Lawn. 

Miss Vavasour thought that another meeting 
between Graham and the dragoonwould.be alto- 
gether unadvisable; and Christie, who longed to 
be alone with her own thoughts, was perforce 
obliged to help her hostess entertain her guests 
until two o'clock, when Frederick and Beatrice 
drove off to the station. 

As soon as they were gone Miss Vavasour 
and Christie set off across the fields to Lj^chet's 
Lawn. Admiral Haviland had a habit, when he 
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was anxious or excited, of standing* at his lodge- 
gate with a single-barrelled spyglass at his eye, 
raking the road by which he hoped or expected 
visitors, or to catch a glimpse of the postman 
or telegraph-boy. As soon as he caught sight 
of the ladies he whipped the tiny telescope 
into his pocket, and stepped forth briskly to 
meet them. He was grim and melancholy of 
aspect. 

" How is Tom ? " asked Miss Vavasour, 
anxiously. 

" How is Tom i " asked Christie's eager hungry 
eyes ; but she did not speak. 

"Well, I hope he is better to-day," said the 
Admiral ; " he was uncommonly bad, though, last 
night When I came home I found him lying on 
the sofa, a thing I can never get him to do ; and 
Barleythorpe Dick, who was sitting by his side 
watching him, said that the Major hadn't had such 
another bout since he had left India." 

" But he is better to-day, Admiral ? " 

" Yes, my dear, he is ; but he has had a devil 
of a night — I beg your pardon. Old Blandy, how- 
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ever, came round this morning, and gave him some 
stuff which seems to have set him up again, and 
now he is almost like his own old self. I left him in 
his room writing something for the Horse Guards. 
I wanted him to give up business of all kinds for 
a time, but he only laughed at me, and said that 
there was nothing the matter with him now/' 

"And how did he bear the meeting with 
Fred } " asked Christie, with desperate courage ; 
"Is he satisfied now that his idea was all an 
illusion ? " 

"Well, thafs just what I don't know,'' said 
the Admiral, looking anxious and bewildered. 
" I never see any good in shirking an unpleasant 
subject, so I asked him plainly : ' Tom,' I said, 
'you see now that it is all my eye about your 
having written that play.' He wouldn't answer 
me for a minute or two, and then he said : ' Yes, 
of course it's all my eye ; but it is not pleasant 
to remember for oneself, or to be reminded by 
a friend, that one has been a monomaniac ; there- 
fore I must beg you to promise me that no allusion 
shall ever be made, from this time forth, by you, 
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or Christie, or Miss Vavasour, to what is past. 
Will you see them before I do, and tell them 
this ? * Qf course I promised, and that is why 
I came here to meet you before you see Tom. 
But where are the Grahams ? ^^ 

When he heard that they had gone back to 
Devonshire, the old gentleman looked vastly 
relieved. '*I am glad," he said, "that Mr. 
Frederick Graham has done anything so wise 
and proper." 

" Admiral," said Christie, with some spirit, "you 
are, as usual, unjust and unkind to Frederick; 
it is not his fault, any more than it is yours or 
mine, that poor Tom has had this unfortunate 
fancy ; and I am sure you must have seen that 
he is as much distressed about it as any of us." 

"Yes, indeed, Admiral," said Miss Vavasour, 
"you don't know how ill and unhappy poor 
Frederick looks." 

" Well, well, my dear, I did not find fault with 

him ; I only said But never mind what I said 

just now. Listen to what I have got to say at 
present. Old Blandy, when you get him away 
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from a lot of silly women, who spoil him — ^Miss 
Vavasour, I don't mean you — ^puts his affectations 
in his pocket and talks like a sensible man enough. 
Well, he says that Tom will soon be all right 
again if we keep him quiet down here for awhile, 
give him cheerful society, and make things as 
bright and pleasant for him as we can." 

Then they passed through the lodge-gates, 
and Singleton met them on the lawn, and he 
and Christie walked together in a little copse 
full of nut-trees and undergrowth, and foxgloves 
and harebells, which the Admiral called the 
" Wilderness ; " while the elder people made 
themselves snug indoors over a game of back- 
gammon. 

Tom seemed to have quite recovered his 
spirits; he was cheerful, and even merry. He 
laughed and he made Christie laugh at his funny 
stories and descriptions of funny people whom 
he had met up in the hills; he told amusing 
anecdotes of the jealousies of the Compan)r^s 
soldiers* wives, and of the Company's civilians' 
wives, on the voyage home. He told how most 
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of the women passengers, and the more timid 
male passengers on board the Hookahbadar, 
enlisted themselves as partisans of Mrs. Com- 
missioner Tucker, who had magnificent blue 
eyes, and who was tall, commanding, and sar- 
castic ; and how the two or three pretty women 
on board, and the majority of the men, including 
the skipper, were the devoted slaves of Mrs. 
General Bonham, who was small and whose eyes 
were a dark hazel; whose manners were de- 
precating almost to humbleness, and whose voice 
was soft and caressing as a child's. 

"I fancy/' said Christie, "that the little 
woman carried the day, did she not.^'' 

"Yes; as the skipper said, she was the best 
plucked one as well as the handsomest, and the 
other had to apologise to her publicly for some 
act of impertinence before we had been a week 
on board." 

"And to which of the rival queens did you 
pay your court } To the military lady, though, 
of course." 

"I hate military ladies." 
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"Then you preferred Mrs. I forget the 

civilian lady's name." 

" Civilian ladies are worse.'' 

"You are hard to please." 

" I never am pleased with women who trade 
on their husband's position, or encroach on their 
husband's functions. There are parsons' wives, I 
believe, in this country, who scold the curates, 
name their husbands' churchwardens, and box 
the ears of the national school-children if they 
eat lollipops or go to sleep in church. But they 
are the only class of women in England I know 
of who do this sort of thing. Doctors' wives 
don't write prescriptions, or lawyers' wives make 
sick men's wills. But in India, what you rightly 
call military ladies and civilian ladies, usurp as 
a matter of course part of their husbands' duties, 
interfere with their patronage, snub or favour 
their subordinates, and make them as odious as 
themselves." 

On all subjects did these young people talk ; 
but the conversation always came round, and 
without any violent transition, to one topic, 
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and that topic, whatever it was, was discussed 

* 

in a different tone from that in which they spoke 
of Major Singleton's messmates or travelling 
companions. Their voices were lower, their 
cheeks more flushed, their breathings quicker 
whenever they approached this one constantly- 
recurring subject 

What was it? It was nothing about the 
Mutiny. By common consent, that part of Major 
Singleton's Indian experience was never alluded 
to ; and of course Frederick Graham's comedy was 
equally a tabooed subject What was it then ? 



CHAPTER V. 

A MISOCHEROGAMIST. 

I complained of having dined at a splendid table without hearing 
one sentence of conversation worthy of being remembered. " Sir," 
said Dr. Johnson, "there is seldom any such conversation." 
"Why, then, meet at table ? " " Why, sir, to eat and drink, and 
to promote kindness." — Bos well. 

Admiral Haviland gave quite a series of little 
dinners to fSte Singleton's return, and in obedience 
to the doctor's injunctions that the Major should 
have plenty of agreeable society. At one of these 
entertainments Billy Singleton, who had come 
home on sick leave, and against whom the 
Admiral's unreasoning prejudices were dispelled 
five minutes after he had seen him, was one of the 
guests. So was Sir George Midhurst; Horace 
Eden, too, was there ; and Sir Peregrine Dockett 
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of the Ways and Means Office, with his bald head 
which looked like a knee; and Lord Carrickfergus, 
the shrewdest, honestest, quickest-tempered, and 
plainest-spoken, as well as one of the wisest and 
wittiest of men, and the best landlord in Ireland ; 
and his wife, who, besides being as generous and 
impulsive as her husband, was a linguist, a 
musician, an improvisatrice, a petticoated Crichton 
with the most winsomely musical voice, a beau- 
tiful head well placed on beautiful shoulders, the 
second best set of diamonds and the very best 
heart in the. United Kingdom. Mr. Purkess- 
Postlethwaite was one of the guests, and so was 
Mrs. Totterdell, the merry and handsome widow of 
an officer who had been killed in the Crimea. 
Lady Jane Crofts, whose husband had gone out to 
America as secretary to a fishery commission; Mrs. 
Dorrimer and Mr. Proby, the rector of the parish, 
completed the party. 

There was a general tendency on the part of 
Admiral Haviland's guests to make lions of the 
two young soldiers, but neither of the Singletons 
seemed disposed to roar. Mrs. Dorrimer, who 
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was rather good-looking, with a hard kind of 
comeh'ness, thin lips, and a bold, crafty, cruel 
eye — a woman not easily rebuffed — ^was seated 
between the two cousins. 

"Do you know, I quite envy you," she said, 
in a confidential whisper to Billy Singleton. 

" Well," replied that warrior, " I know of 
nothing very enviable in my lot, except that I 
have the happiness to be seated for about a 
couple of hours next to Mrs. Dorrimer ; and 
that is a bliss which from its very nature is not 
transferable to you." 

"Don't be silly," said the lady. 

" Then I must cease to be at all, for I can't 
be wise." 

"But you would like to know why I envy 
you, wouldn't you } " 

"Very much indeed."" 

" Oh, well, it is not only far the fighting you 
have had, though I think I should have liked 
that too ; but what I should chiefly have enjoyed 
is the punishment of those scoundrels after you 
had put the mutiny down. . You don't think I 
am very wicked or unfeminine, do you, for saying 
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tjiat I should have lov^d to see those miscreants 
blown away from the cannons? It must have 
been a glorious sight ! " 

" It was an inexpressibly sickening one," said 
Billy Singleton in a low voice, and speaking as 
if the recollection of those horrors was very- 
odious to hijOQL 

Mrs. Dorrimer shrugged her white but rather 
meagre shoulders, and addressed her next remark 
to the Bengal Cavalryman^s cousin. 

"Oh, Major Singleton, I have read so much 
about you," and she added in the same whisper 
which had done her so little service with his^ 
kinsman, "if it is not too bold to say so, I have 
felt so much for you, too." 

Thought Tom: "What on e«trth have I done 
that this detestable woman, who doesn't part her 
hair and who talks like a female hangman, should 
feel for me.? Why the deuce doesn't she go QU 
talking to Billy, and bestow her sympathy upon 
him.?" But he said: "I am intensely flattered by 
the interest you are good enough to take in me, 
Mrs. Dorrimer, I am sure." 

^'The brave Chestnuts has always been a 
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favourite regiment of mine, and so exclusive and 
distinguished too." 

"Oh, but we are not at all brave in the 
Chestnuts/' said Tom stolidly; "that is quite a 
mistake ; and half of us are sons of sugar-bakers." 

"Ah, Major Singleton, modesty and courage 
always go hand in hand, I know ; but you carry 
your humility too far." 

" Not a bit, Mrs. Dorrimer ; did you ever hear 
what the old sergeant-major of the Inniskillings 
said of us ? " 

"No, 'what was it?" And Mrs. Dorrimer 
looked at the young Major with a certain hard 
tenderness, and at the same time cast a glance 
across the table to see if Miss Graham, who was 
seated next to ,Sir Peregrine Dockett, perceived 
and was pained by her confidential tite-d-tgte with 
her lover. "No, what was it.^ I do so dote on 
military stories.^ 
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" ' There's not a trade a-goin' 
Worth a knowing or a showin' 
Like the glory war's bestowin' 
On the bottld soldier boy ! ' ^ 
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huihmed Horace Eden in the ear of Mrs. Totter- 
delly who guffawed out loud, as she riemarked: 
" She must have a queer taste then ; or rather 
a good share of effrontery to avow it, unless 
'military stories/ as she calls them," are a little 
choicer than they were in Totterdell's time, I can 
tell you/' 

"Well, when the Ihniskillings heard we had 
come out from England, and were to be quartered 
with them at Dumdum, a young corporal asked 
the regimental sei^eant-major if he knew any- 
thing about us. * Oh lor' yes,' said old Culpepper, 
Tve laid with the Chestnuts at York, at Col- 
chester and at Cahir ; and a nicer set of quiet 
hard-drinking fellows I never met in the whole 
of my service. Bless you, there's not one 
of 'em ever drew a sword in anger in their 
lives.' " 

Everybody laughed ; Mrs. Totterdell roared. 

Mrs. Dorrimer paid no more attention to 
the Singletons. She bestowed all her kind looks 
on Mr. Purkess-Postlethwaite, who sat opposite 
to her. 
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That gentleman felt flattered. Mrs. Bonimer 
was a rich woman who gave pleasant parties and 
who drove a very pretty pair of ponies in a miniature 
mail-phaeton. She had married (and buried) Dick 
Dorrimer, a captain in the navy, who inherited a 
considerable estate from his mother, and who 
was a far-away cousin of Lord Tenby, the lord- 
lieutenant of the county in which both Porthpean 
Park and Postlethwaite Manor were situated. 
Mrs, Dorrimer's mother had been a French 
pastrycook in Algiers. Mr. Purkess-Postlethwaite, 
however^ whose property was cruelly tnortgaged, 
was profoundly indii&rent to the antecedents of 
such of his neighbours as had plenty of money 
and exercised the rites of hospitality lavishly. His 
cold and rather hard heart positively warmed and 
softened to a childless widow, who preserved game, 
got up pleasant shooting-parties, kept a French 
cocdc, and who had stepped into a cellar so well 
stocked that it would scarcely need replenishing 
for another twenty years. His regard was not 
diminished by the knowledge that Dick Dorrimer 
had made no indelicate stipulation that his widow 
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was to forfeit any portion of her possessions on 
ceasing to be ^fetne saU. 

" Soldiers are such boors," Mrs. Dorrimer said 
to him afterwards in the drawing-room ; " I never 
can miderstand why some women are so taken 
with them/' 

"No; especially outside their garrison towns. 
There the uniform and the swagger, and the spurs 
and the sabres, give them a certain pull, no doubt ; 
but then any fellow can look decently well in a 
showy uniform." 

Mr. Purkess-Postlethwaite had a great delight 
in the symmetry of his legs, and was in the habit 
of wearing knickerbockers. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Dorrimer ; *' but a real gentle- 
man, and a man of good figure, is independent of 
such meretricious advantages." 

"She is a diarming woman," thought Mr. 
Purkess-Postlethwaite. "She has a devilish good 
jointure, too. 1 might do a worse thirtg than 
go in for the dashing widow and Porthpean Park, 
if it was not for the Tcnb)rs. They would be sure 
to drop one." 
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Old Lord and Lady Tenby, you see, though 
they were the most good-natured and least stuck- 
up people in the world, had never quite welcomed 
the confectioner's daughter as one of the family, 
in spite of her strenuous efforts to ingratiate her- 
self with them ; perhaps it was because those efforts 
were a little too strenuous. 

But to return to our dinner. 

Mrs. Totterdeirs voice raised loud, not in anger 
but in merry asseveration, now arrested general 
attention and stopped, for a moment, all private 
colloquies. 

" But I wouldn't have you," she was saying ; 
" no, nor any other man living; and it's very imper- 
tinent of you to ask me;" and the jovial widow 
laughed aloud. 

"I hope it is not Mr. Eden's suit you are 
refusing so vehemently, my dear?" asked Lady 
Carrickfergus. 

This joke was too much for the major's relict ; 
her merriment became explosive. It was also 
infectious; the whole table was in a roar, and 
yet nobody had said anything at all funny or witty. 
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" No, indeed," said Mrs. Totterdell, wiping her 
^Y^^ and trying to compose her h'ps into gravity ; 
"it is not me Mr. Eden wants for a wife — God 
bless my soul, I might be his mother ! " and again 
the good lady became mirthful. "I was telling 
him about Cecil Danvers, who was in the i8oth, 
and who has just exchanged, as a major, into the 
Welsh Fusiliers. 'Wickets' we used to call him 
in the regiment, because he was such a capital 
bowler. Well, I was engaged to him — it's no 
good making a secret of it ; there was not a man, 
down from the -colonel to the smallest bugler in 
the 1 80th, who did not know all about it — before 
I married Totterdell. But Captain Danvers threw 
me over, at a ball at Southsea, to waltz with the 
general's daughter. I met him the next day at 
the band-playing on the pier, when he began to 
explain and apologise ; but I drew myself up, 
and said, 'No explanation is necessary. I am 
going to marry Mr. Totterdell this day week, and 
if you would like to be best man I'll get him 
to ask you. As he is one of the subalterns of 
your company, it would only be nice and kind.'* 
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"Well," said Lord Carrickfergus, "did he 
come ? " 

"Troth, did he," said Mrs. Totterdell; "and 
a very pleasant wedding it was." 

" It must have been," said Billy Singleton ; 
"especially for the willow-wearing Wickets." 

"And he has been proposing to 3ron again 
since you became free ?" asked Lord Carrickfergus. 

The widow pursed her lips,^ and was silent 

" Yes, Mrs. Totterdell," said Tom ; " and you 
were telling Eden what you said to him ?'* 

" But, Mrs. Totterdell, that can't be all," said 
Billy Singleton. 

" It is all Wickets — Captain Danvers, I mean 
— got or ever will get out of me;" and Mrs. 
Totterdell looked as if she could say more if 
she were pressed. 

Everybody looked at Lady Jane Crofts, who 
was famous for asking impertinent questions. 
"Perhaps," said that lady, obeying the signal, 
"perhaps it was some other man whose pre* 
tensions Mrs. Totterdell has crushed, and whose 
disoQoafiture she was describing to Mr. Eden." 
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"That is a secret between Mr. Eden and 
myself^" said the widow. 

"But," continued Lady Jane, taking up new 
ground, " did Captain Wickets and Mr. Totterdell 
get on well in the same company afterwards } '^ 

" Oh yes, till Totterdell got his step, and we 
exchanged ; but " — and the widow's pleasant counte- 
nance assumed a solemnity and dreariness of exr 
pression which was more funny than her gaiety, 
as she replied — "but I am bound to say poor 
Captain Danvers has taken to drink ; God forgive 
me if I atn the cause ! " 

Miss Vavasour was trying to find some analogy 
between the circumstances of the Captain of the 
1 80th and the Aberystwith schoolmaster, when the 
rector remarked : " But from what you were 
saying to Mr. Eden just now, I rather infer that 
Captain Danvers is not altogether without hopes 
still, Mrs. Totterdell." 

"Troth, then, he can hope on small encourage- 
ment," said that lady. 

"Some men can,^' remarked Xord Carrick- 
fet^us, "With a comic sigh of despair. 
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" Still he Aas proposed to you since you 
became a widow, has he not?" persisted Lady 
Jane Crofts, returning to the charge. 

"And if he has, he'll not do it again," said 
Mrs. Totterdell, who could be dignified enough 
when she liked, and who was the last woman in 
the world with whom it would be safe to carry 
impertinence too far. "I think, Lady Jane, that 
that is a question which it would have been 
better not to ask, and which scarcely requires an 
answer." 

" But that isn't fair,'' said the fishery com- 
missioner's wife ; " Mr. Eden knows all about it ; 
why should not we } " 

" Ah, but I tell what I like, and I stop when 
I like," said Mrs. Totterdell ; •* and I ought to have 
stopped sooner; for I'm sure that I have taken 
up more than my fair share of the conversation." 

" Oh dear no ! " said Mrs. Dorrimer, who loved 
to play henchwoman to Lady Jane Crofts, and who 
thought herself safe in following the lead of a 
woman who had a brother a cabinet minister. 
" And it will really be too cruel of you to tantalise 
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us by leaving unfinished a story which we have 
all found so interesting." 

" Yes, we ought to have the denouements* said 
Mr. Purkess-Postlethwaite. 

"And the moral," said Mrs. Dorrimer. 

** The moral is to be found in the fifth chapter 
of St. Paul's Epistle to Timothy," said Mrs. 
Totterdell gravely ; " is it not, Mr. Proby } " 

" Eh, bless my soul, no doubt, ma'am," replied 
the old gentleman, suddenly aroused from a cosy 
conversation with Sir Peregrine about their old 
days at Oriel. 

"And what does Paul say.?" asked Lady 
Jane Crofts, who set up for an esprit-fort^ and 
despised "popular theology." 

"He says, only in stronger language than I 
should like to quote at a dinner-table, that it 
will go uncommonly hard with a widow who 
casts off her first faith and takes a second 
husband." 

"*None wed the second but who kill the 
first,'" quoted Mr. Eden, 

" Stuff and nonsense ! " said Lady Jane. 
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"But everybody is not eo constant or so 
broken-hearted as Mrs. Totterdell," said Mrs. 
Dorrimer, ogling Mr. Purkess-Postlethwaite, and 
looking as little like the Apostle's picture of a 
"widow indeed" as could be. 

" No, Mrs. Dorrimer, I am not broken-hearted 
at all ; I enjoy life thoroughly and good-health, 
and the happiness God has given me in my 
little girl ; and I am glad to believe that 
Totterdell is all the happier for knowing that I 
am happy. But I would rather be burnt alive 
like a poor Indian woman doing suttee, than be 
false to the vow I swore at the altar." 

" It was only till death you two parted," said 
the Rector sententiously. 

" Well, then, it hasn't parted us, and it won't," 
said the widow decisively. 

"Logical," said Lady Jane Crofts to Lord 
Carrickfergus. 

" Logic is all confounded nonsense," said that 
nobleman, who was in the habit of thus plainly 
qualifying humbug and sophistry and affectation 
of all kindsi especially when they sheltered them- 
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selves under specious names. "Logic is all con- 
founded nonsense, and Mrs. Totterdell is quite 
right, and I honour her for it." 

"What right have we to make the law of no 
effect by our traditions, or rather by our senseless 
fads ? or to lay upon people burthens that they 
are not able to bear ? Even your Bible says 
that," remarked Lady Jane Crofts, who, like a 
certain gentleman of high antiquity and distinc- 
tion, was not above quoting from the Scriptures 
when they appeared to support her views. 

Lord Carrickfergus was a good Protestant, 
and his opinions were tinged with a slight flavour 
of Orange. Therefore he could not here use his 
favourite formula, but he was fertile of resource. 
" I am not at all sure," he said, " that the sanction 
of a second marriage is not a dodge of those 
confounded Papists, and that the priests did not 
insert the texts which tell in their favour." 

" You won't agree with his lordship, I'm sure," 
said Mr. Purkess-Postlethwaite, addressing the 
nobleman's wife. 

Lady Carrickfergus had once witnessed an 
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act of gross and intentional rudeness on the part 
of Mr. Purkess-Postlethwaite to a governess at 
a country-hoqse where they had both been visit- 
ing. She had ever since refused to recognise 
him ; and his remark now passed unheeded by 
her. 

" What do you say to this question ? " asked 
Miss Vavasour of Sir Peregrine Dockett 

That gentleman blushed and stuttered. He 
always blushed and stuttered when he was asked 
for an unofficial opinion on any subject. His 
mind was acute but very narrow. He had got on 
in life from, having a prodigious memory for facts 
and dates, a passionate love of detail, and the 
power of concentrating not only all his energies 
but every thought, and hope, and longing of his 
soul on his departmental duties. Luckily he had 
no spark of poetry, no scintilla of fancy or imagi- 
nation in his nature to militate against these 
positive and excellent qualifications for success. 
Precedent was his bible, and conventionality his 
prayer-book. Law and Tradition, if an heraldic 
painter could have corporeally personified those 
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abstractions, would have been appropriate sup- 
porters of his blasofty in which the "red right hand " 
of Ulster looked strangely out of place. Du reste, 
he was a high-minded, honourable, kind-hearted 
gentleman. 

"I think — I think," he said, "that is— of course, 
that second marriages are right and proper. Good 
heavens! how otherwise .could they be legal .^ The 
Secretary of State has had three wives. Before he 
married Lady Putney — ^who, by-the-bye, was a 
widow — he—^ — " 

"That's all confounded nonsense," said Lord 
Carrickfergus. "Whafs the good of telling us 
what an old rip like Surbiton has done ? He has 
done worse than that if worse can be. Injmy 

opinion No, my lady," he said to his wife, who 

was seated by Admiral Haviland at the other end 
of the table, "it's of no use to wink and blink at 
me, I must say what I think, and that is, that 
bigamy is bigamy all the world over, and I am 
not at all sure that posthumous bigamy is not 
worse than the other kind, inasmuch as it is more 
cowardly and underhand." 

VOL. III. I 
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Mrs. Dorrimer looked as if she would like to 
have a hammer and a long nail in her hand, and to 
catch Lord Carrickfei^s sleeping at the door of 

his tent. 

" Do you know that I am Sir Lionel's second 
wife ? " said the commissioner's better - half, 
laughing. She was impertinent andf even vulgar 
in a high-bred kind of way, but she was exceed- 
ingly good-tempered. 

"Some temptations are irresistible, and stifle 
all the remonstrances of conscience/* said the ^ 
Peer with a bow. 

"'Pour mdriter votre coeur. 
Pour plaire k vos beaux yeux ; ' 

you know what follows, Lady Jane, And Crofts, I 
am sure, had the same excuse as the Duchesse de 
Longueville's lover for setting at defiance all laws 
human and divine." 

"But he broke no law at all. Why will you 
talk such nonsense ? " 

" I have had three stepmothers," answered his 

lordship. 
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Lady Jane laughed. 

^ How I wish I had been one of them," thought 
Mrs. Dorrimer. 

Miss Vavasour nodded to Lady Carrickfergus, 
and the men were left to their wine. 

Mr. Purkess-Postlethwaite found Lord Carrick- 
fergus as little cordial as his wife had been. Sir 
Peregrine Dockett, the person of next highest rank 
in the room, had fallen asleep. He therefore 
addressed his remarks to the Admiral ; but that 
gentleman was too much engrossed in conversation 
on parish business with Mr. Proby to pay much 
attention to him. Lord Carrickfergus and Sir 
George Midhurst fell into animated talk with 
the two young soldiers. Horace Eden joined the 
group as an eager listener. Sir George Midhurst 
had scarcely spoken during the dinner. He had 
as little small-talk as the Great Duke, and was 
generally reserved to strangers ; but when he liked 
his company and felt at his ease, there were not 
many men in England whose conversation was 
better worth listening to than that of the famous 
physician. Mr. Purkess-Postlethwaite had nothing 

I 2 
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for it but to sip his claret in silence, to muse on 

« 

the charms of the wealthy widow, and to wonder if 
the Tenbys would really cut him if he were to 
marry Mrs. Dorrimer. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SIR CARRUTHERS RELIEVES SIR SAMUEL. 

The Viceroy, 

Dear boy ! 
'Twas he was our proide and our joy ! 
And shall we no longer behould him 
Surrounding his carriage in throngs, 
As he weaves his cocked hat from the windies 
And smiles to his bould aid-de-congs ? 

Thackeray. 

Aqui estd vuestro gobemador que ha grangeado conocer que no 
se le ha de dar nada por ser gobemador, no que de una insula, sino 
de todo el mundo. — Don Quixote, 

Matters went on at FuUerton with apparent 
smoothness. Tom saw Christie daily, and they 
rode and walked and boated together, and strove 
to act and speak as if there were no sorrow to 
sadden them, no mystery to be * cleared away. 
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The Admiral and Miss Vavasour were untiring in 
their efforts to make things pleasant for the young 
people. But each of the elders had his or her own 
thoughts on the subject of the authorship of the 
play ; and so had Miss Graham and her lover ; but 
none of them confided those thoughts to either 
of the others. The Admiral, whose prejudices 
against Graham were strong, and whose affection 
for Tom was very great, went so far as to 
question in his own mind the genuineness of 
the former gentleman's claim to "A Countess 
Unawares;" but Tom's assurance that Fred was 
unquestionably right and that he himself was the 
victim of an hallucination was so emphatic, that 
the veteran did not venture to revert to the 
subject Miss Graham could only hope that as 
her lover recovered of his wound, he would 
forget a subject to which by common consent 
neither he nor she ever alluded. If horrible 
doubts ever suggested themselves to her mind 
that things were not quite as they seemed, these 
doubts were dismissed immediately from her 
mind as wicked and deluding. Miss Vavasour, 
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though she was fever planning picnics and dances 
and pleasure-parties for her young friends*— though 
she bustled about as brightly as ever, and toade 
her little jokes on every possible occasion— hei* 
heart was, in reality, no longer light or her 
thoughts hopeful. Whenever she saw an oppor- 
tunity of slipping away from her friend, un- 
noticed and unmissed, she would go into her 
twilight boudoir, and sit and think until her brain 
was quite hazy, 6r cry till her kind honest eyes 
were as dull and heavy as poor Grace Eddrup's. 
Then she would jump up with a little laugh, bathe 
her eyes with the"orbine drops," recommended by 
Dr. Blandy, run down to join the rest of the 
party, and make believe to be as merry as a little 
cricket, who has no black thoughts to addle its- 
happy brain, and no doubts or misgivings to dim 
with tears its silly protruding eyes. 

So things went on for about a month, during 
which time a letter or two of no importance had 
passed between Christie Graham and Beatrice, 
Then came letters from Frederick Graham to 
his sister and to Miss Vavasour. The purport 
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of the two communications was identical and 
to this effect: 

Major Singleton's health was so unsettled 
that, for his own sake as well as for Christie's, it 
was clearly advisable that their engagement 
should, at any rate, be indefinitely suspended, 
and that Christie should go on a visit to her 
brother and Beatrice, who had determined to 
remain at Chapel Combe until the end of October. 
Miss Vavasour was requested to use her influence 
with Miss Graham to induce her to see the 
wisdom and propriety of such a line of conduct. 

The spinster wrote back an angry little letter, 
saying that she should certainly not attempt to 
persuade Christie to break her plighted word, 
and that Christie would certainly not listen to her 
if she did. She added that neither Dr. Blandy 
nor Sir George Midhurst could see anything in 
the state of Major Singleton's health to prevent 
the marriage taking place, as soon as Sir Samuel 
and Lady Singleton returned to England. 

Christian Graham in her reply avoided all 
allusion to her engagement^ and merely expressed 
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her readiness to pay Beatrice a visit at Chapel 
Combe. 

The Singletons were expected to be in 
England some time in the month of October. 
Sir Samuel had satisfactorily settled the great 
Boundary Question between the Catamaran Settle- 
ment, or British Catamarania, and the territory 
of the Nipaway Indians, a warlike tribe which, 
encouraged by Columbian gold, and assisted by 
Columbian sympathisers, had threatened encroach- 
ments on British soil. The treaty which the 
governor had drawn up with the Nipaway 
monarch had been approved at home, and Sir 
Samuel had been nominated a K.C.B. in recogni- 
tion of his services. There . was nothing now 
left for him to do, except to look imposing, give 
balls and banquets to the Catamaran merchants 
and their wives, who in England would have been 
called shopkeepers, and would have frequented the 
dances given in the assembly-room of The Elephant 
and Castle. 

Wogofogum, the capital of the settlement, was 
insufferably hot and terribly unhealthy, and the 
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governor's " pen " in the Orange Mountains was 
infested with many interesting varieties of buzzing 
and stinging insects, poisonous serpents, white 
scorpions, and large-sized centipedes. Tom had 
now five-and-twenty thousand pounds of his own, 
and was independent of the governor's very apo- 
cryphal sa\dngs. Both Their Excellencies longed 
to see England, and their son, and dear old 
Barleythorpe and Miss Vavasour. 

"The mail is going out at twelve o'clock; 

are your letters ready, Sam ? " asked Lady 
Singleton one day as they sat in the verandah 
at Government House, Wogofogum, and looked 
out on the beautiful way skirted by the lovely and 
lethal luxuriance of tropical foliage. 

" I have only one more to write." 

" Private or official ? " 

" Official. Clipperton is writing it out." 

"What is it about?" 

" Is a woman a fit recipient for state secrets } ** 
asked the Governor. 

" Don't be mysterious, Sam ; what is it ? " 

"Merely my resignation. Lady Singleton.'* 
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Hetty clapped her hands and laughed and 
cried. 

" Oh Sam ! is it true ? " she asked. 

"^' Pistol speaks naught but truth/ " answered 
her husband. 

Lady Singleton threw her arms round His 
Excellency's neck and kissed him. The letter 
was signed and despatched. The reply was taken 
out to him by his successor, Sir Carruthers Callcott, 
who had been a purser in the P. and O. Company's 
service, and who, by a consistent course of servility 
to the Docketts and Cadburys of official life, had 
wormed himself into various positions of con- 
sequence wherein he had atoned to himself for 
his abject obsequiousness to his superiors by 
treating with unvarying insolence and harshness 
all his subordinates who could not afford to be inde- 
pendent. Sir Carruthers was mean and miserly, as 
well as a bully and a tyrant, and his wife, who was 
also his cousin, was an exaggerated replica of 
himself. But the merchants of Catamarania, 
when they are governed by persons they dislike, 
know how to enhance the natural disadvantages 
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of Wogofogum as a place of residence ; and the 
settlers in the Orange Hills, when their feelings 
are trampled upon, can be " uglier," as our cousins 
say, than scorpion, centipede, or cobra. So let us 
hope that Sir Carruthers and Lady Callcott will 
not be so happy out there as to break their hearts 
when their five years' service is completed, and 
they are sent to embitter the lives of their fellow- 
countrymen in other distant dependencies. 

Christian Graham was the less unwilling to 
accept her brother's invitation, as Sir George 
Midhurst, with whom the Admiral had struck up 
a great intimacy, and who was now a frequent 
guest at Lytchet's Lawn, fiad more than once 
urged on Major Singleton the advisability of a 
visit to one of the German baths, or a sojourn in 
Scotland or in some of the more northern and 
bracing watering-places of England. It was clear, 
however, that the dragoon had not the slightest 

intention of stirring from Fullerton, so long as 

« 

Miss Graham remained an inmate of Udney 
Lodge. 

When Sir George Midhurst heard of Miss 
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Graham's approaching departure, he rubbed his 
hands and chuckled. " The very thing," he said. 
He had been dining at Lytchefs Lawn, and was 
smoking with Singleton in the verandah. The 
Admiral sat a little to the leeward of the two 
weed-burners. He had become almost tolerant 
of tobacco. He could not forbid a cigar to a 
sick man, he said. As if he could refuse Tom 
anything ! As for the physician, he would have 
merely smiled sweetly and gone on smoking 
serenely if he had been asked to put his pipe out. 

"The very thing," repeated Sir George. 

"Yes," said Tom, "I wonder I didn't think 
of it before. Sea-bathing is the vety thing for 
me, of course." 

"Well, then," said the doctor, "go to Whitby. 
That is what I have been telling you to do for 
the last fortnight." 

"I hate Yorkshire," said the dragoon, "and 
I have always had a strong wish to see some- 
thing of the coast of Devonshire and Cornwall." 

"My good sir, you might as well go out to 
your father at Wogofogum at once." 
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" Lots of people go to Devonshire. Why you 
sent Fred Graham there yourself." 

"Yes; and I order lots of people to take 
vapour-baths; but I don't prescribe them for 
you. Before you had been there a fortnight you 
would have no more muscle than a lump of cold 
mutton fat." 

"Why ishould it be worse for me than for 
Miss Graham?" 

"Miss Graham does not happen to have had 
her head split open by an Indian tulwar." 

"Well," said the soldier, rather sulkily, "I 
can't see that Scotch mists and fogs can be good 
for anybody who was bom in a Christian 
country." 

" Singleton, I am ashamed of you ; and you 
a sportsman, too ! " 

The great doctor forgot to be shy when he 
was with Tom Singleton. 

" Sir George is quite right," said the Admiral. 
"I shall be sorry to lose you, Tom, but you 
must go," 

"Of course he will go," said the physician. 
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" or rather he will come with me ; my brother 
has taken a moor in Perthshire, and has told me 
to take down another gun besides myself; the 
grouse-shooting is nearly over, and I vote that we 
set off at once." 

"Confound these doctors !" thought Tom ; " they 
have no more humanity, than so many skarks ; 
eveft Midhurst, who I fancied had some bowels 
of mefcy, chuckles like a fiend over his little 
bit of vivisection ; " but aloud he said nothing. 

" When does Miss Graham go to Devonshire ? ** 
asked Sir George. 

"On Monday," the Admiral replied. 

"Better and better," said the doctor. 

"I would rather be back in the hands of 
Muddun Thakoor's barber," thought Tom ; and 
then, under cover of a tremendous puff of tobacco- 
smoke which hid his face better than the twilight, 
he uttered this tremendous insult. "It is my 
belief," he said, " that you doctors are more than 
half humbugs." 

" More than three-quarters of us are, FU 
swear," said Sir George. 
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" Let us go in for our coffee," said the 
Admiral, " if you two have finished poisoning the 
fresh air of heaven." 

" Let us go in by all means," said the physi- 
cian, "but not a drop of coffee shall Singleton 
drink at this hour of the night." 

The Admiral laughed. Tom frowned ; he 
longed for the fragrant stimulant, but he would as 
soon have thought of disobeying the commander- 
in-chief as Sir George Midhurst. 



CHAPTER VII. 

I 

CHRISTIE GOES TO CHAPEL COMBE. 

"Did you ever read Froissart ? " asked Claverhouse. 

" No," was Morton's answer. 

*'I have half a mind, then, to contrive you should have six 
months' imprisonment in order to procure you that pleasure. His 
chapters inspire me with more enthusiasm than even poetry itself." — 
Old Mortality, 

Miss Graham slept in town on Sunday, so as 
to make an early start from Paddington the 
following morning, and in order also to get together 
some of Frederick's books, which her brother had 
asked her to take down to him. He was going 
to write a new play, and this time he would try 
his hand at an historical drama. Genre-painting 
was all very well in its way, but he would rather 

VOL. III. K 
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be Velasquez or Leonardo than Greuze or even 
Meissonnier. He had always had a notion that a 
magnificent drama might be founded on the 
events of Edward the First's reign. He had 
often wondered why Shakespeare had not made 
the greatest of all our kings one of his heroes. 
The birth of Prince Edward at Carnarvon, 
the homage done to him by the Welsh princes, 
the revolt and punishment of the warlike 
minstrels Hoel and Llewellyn— could an)^ing 
be more dramatic, except perhaps the reign of 
the grandson of Edward Longshanks ? Queen 
Philippa and the Six Burghers of Calais, Gaston 
de Foix, the Black Prince, Du GuescHn, Alice 
Perers — ^why, the play almost wrote itself ! " So 
bring down Monstrelet," he wrote; "and Sir Richard 
Baker and Stubbs, and Robert of Avesbury and 
Matthew of Westminster, and any others books 
which may be useful to me in the way of reference. 
Bring my father's Froissart too. I think I made 
some notes in it a year or more ago when I first 
thought of taking to dramatising history." 

After the days of Frederick Graham's pros- 
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perity had set in, that gentleman bethought himself 
that he would like to pay a visit to his Uncle 
Bertie. He had been much touched by the old 
man's kindness, and he had a great wish to see 

« 

the old family place. Perhaps he might find an 
opportunity of repaying the three hundred pounds. 
If the payment could be made surreptitiously, and 
without the knowledge of my lady, his uncle 
would doubtless be very happy in the possession 
of so much private pocket-money. It would pur- 
chase for him a considerable amount of indepen- 
dence from his wife's tyranny and caprice. 

But the old man was unable to recognise his 
nephew when he came. His brain was gone ; his 
heart and his spirits were broken. Lady Graham 

■ 

herself was no longer arrogant or imperious, she 
was whining and almost servile in her demeanour 
to her husband's kinsman. Wilfrid had com- 
mitted an act worse, immeasurably worse, than 
the wickedest deeds heretofore perpetrated by him. 
It was somewhere in the south of France ; flight 
alone had saved him from the galleys. His mother 
believed that he was now in Mexico : " Well, no," 

K 2 
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she did not believe it, "for there's no trusting a 
word he says ; but leastways," said the poor 
woman, "that's where he says he is, and your 
uncle have hardly spoke a word since the letter 
come, and all the worry and the disgrace and the 
shifting falls upon me; and I wish I was in my 
grave, that I do ; and that God would strike that 
wicked ungrateful Wilfrid dead before my very 
eyes I Not that it was his fault, poor darling boy, 
but theirs as misled him, and his father's, who never 
looked after him ; and he was the handsomest 
and straightest-limbed man in all Northumber- 
land, and his heart was as tender as a sparrow's, 
God bless him ! And he'll come round yet, and 
you'll be good to him, Mr. Frederick, when us 

two. Sir Bertie and me, I mean, is gone ; and 

But lor' ! I must go and see the bookseller from 
York, who has come to buy the library. The plate 
can't be sold, because it's nearly all heirlooms, 
and so's the pictures; but the carriages and 
horses is all gone long ago, and so's the deer 
and even the cows ; and if the Lord takes poor 
Wilfrid to his rest, and him with no chick or 
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child, It's but a poor property you'll come into, 
Mr. Frederick." 

The young man escaped from the maunderings 
of his aunt, and went up to his uncle's room. 
Sir Bertie was sitting in his easy-chair by the 
fire, his linen was spotlessly clean, his dressing- 
gown nicely arranged ; he had grown a long white 
beard ; there was a black skull-cap on his soft 
silky hair. His poor wife tended him carefully 
as if he was a baby. Frederick went up to his 
uncle and kissed him on the forehead. The old 
man smiled and made a gesture as if he wished 
his nephew to stoop to him. Frederick came in 
front of Sir Bertie's chair, and knelt down. The 
old man stroked his nephew's hair and smiled 
again : " Be a good boy, Wilfrid," he said, " be a 
good boy, my dear,^' and then he fell a-crying. 

Frederick could not bear this; he slipped out 
of the room, and met his aunt on the staircase. 
** The feller's a Jew, a regular Jew, and he knows 
it," she said; "Mr. Tredcroft, the bookseller, I 
mean, he only offers me a hundred and eighty 
pounds for the whole lot." 
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"Here's three hundred, Lady Graham," the 
young man answered, slipping into his aunt's 
hand the cheque which he had written for her 
husband. 

"God bless you!" said the poor woman, 
"you've got a kind heart; you'd make a better 
baronet than poor Wilfrid ; but however will you 
get the books to London?" 

"Oh, Mr. Tredcroft will send them to me; 
I will go and see him about it at once. Good- 
bye; I shall not be able to see you again, for 
I shall have hard work to catch my train/^ 

And this is how Mr. Frederick Graham came 
into possession of Stubbs and Matthew of West^ 
minster, and the rest of them. At the time he 
had only thought of relieving his uncle's and aunf s 
necessities to the extent of the sum which he had 
borrowed from Sir Bertie ; but the books could be 
of no possible use to anybody at Nettlebridge Hall, 
and it was just as well to keep them in the family. 

Mrs. Richard Graham had had a resolute 
will of her own, and her husband had been 
gifted with a spirit of gentle obstinacy. Per^ 
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haps a portion of these hereditary endowments 
had descended to their daughter. At any rate, 
when Frederick attempted by word of mouth 
to enforce the arguments which he had already 
advanced on paper, in regard to the expediency of 
breaking off, or at any rate suspending, his sister's 
engagement to Major Singleton, Christie answered 
him with a firmness which astonished and even 
disconcerted him. He had approached the subject 
cautiously and even tenderly ; he expressed not 
only the most tender consideration for his sister's 
welfare, but the warmest and most devoted friend- 
ship for her lover. 

*But, believe me, Christie, under the circum- 
stances " 

* There can be no circumstances, Fred, which 
would justify me in acting dishonourably and 
breaking my word, even if I were disposed to 
do so. Sir George Midhurst laughs at the idea of 
Tom's health being permanently affected, and 
assures us that a fortnight or three weeks in 
Scotland will set him up again as well and strong 
as any of us." 
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" God grant it ! " said her brother ; " but '' 

"I hate your 'buts^ as much as crooked-back 
Richard hated the ' ifs * of Lord Hastings/^ said 
Christie, laughing. "I have come down here to 
make myself as pleasant as I can ; and people 
must begin by making themselves pleasant to me. 
Bee dear, tell your husband that what he is 
talking about is a tabooed subject until Sir 
Samuel and Lady Singleton come home. 
Perhaps,^^ she added gaily, "they may not give 
their consent. At all events, until their return, 
any discussion on the subject would be useless, 
besides being extremely painful to me." 

Miss Graham had spoken jestingly, but it 
was easy to see that she was not to be moved 
from her purpose by argument or cajolery. Mrs. 
Graham went up and kissed her. " You may be 
quite sure, Christie," she said, "that not a word 
shall be spoken while you are with us to vex 
or annoy you." 

Frederick Graham was not accustomed to be 
opposed by his sister, and he had not often seen 
his wife assert herself so resolutely. He was not 
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a man to be cowed or to be easily diverted from 
his purpose ; perhaps his illness had made him 
weak and indisposed to be combative. Haply he 
had other reasons for winking at the mutiny of 
his womankind or for not venturing to suppress it 
strongly. At any rate he only laughed, took out 
a cigar-case, shrugged his shoulders, and walked 
out of the room. 

Christie found Chapel Combe very pleasant 
and tolerably lively. There were two or three 
families whom the Grahams had known before, 
and a few others with whom they had established 
an intimacy since their arrival. Frederick was 
much better in health and spirits, and it was only 
occasionally that a look came into his eyes which 
frightened Beatrice and set his sister thinking. 
Horace Eden had established himself at the hotel 
close by, and was for ever getting up boating- 
parties, fishing-parties, walking-parties, and ex- 
cursions to Dartmoor, Exmoor, and even into 
Cornwall. He was a simple-minded fellow, full 
of all sorts of quaint old-world notions ; and though 
essentially a man of pleasure and society, he was 
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as pure and stainless a gentleman as Sir Galahad 
himself. He had loved Beatrice Lascelles from 
the first moment he had met her at her uncle's 
house. When he learnt that she was engaged to 
his friend, he thanked God that he had never 
betrayed himself to her, or caused her gentle heart 
the pang of pity which he knew she would feel 
for him. Graham himself had let him into the 
secret one day as they were walking home from 
a cricket-match at Lord's. Eden stammered out 
some words of congratulation, but they were as 
choky as Macbeth's " Amen." " Tm sorry I told 
you," said Fred angrily. "I thought from you, 
at least, I might get a little sympathy." 

^ It's these wretched corns," Horace said ; *'they 
make a fiellow so stupid." 

* They have made you infernally stupid," said 
Graham. "Why, I'll be hanged if they haven't 
brought tears into your eyes. Fancy crying for 
corns ! Here's a hansom coming ; get into it 
and go home and change your boots. No, I 
won't go with you ; I'll walk" 

'*' You'll come and dine at half-past seven at 
The Bones, of course } " said Horace. 
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« All right." 

At dinner Horace was in unusually high 
spirits, and after it he forced a loan of a hundred 
pounds upon his friend, who was then in the 
plenitude of his pauperdom. The next day Mr. 
Eden set off to his country seat in Shropshire, 
where in his endeavour to overcome his passion 
by a judicious course of wild-duck shooting, he 
caught cold and was laid up for six weeks with fever. 
"All that dratted London," said the old house- 
keeper, who coald not believe that Shropshire wet 
could hurt anybody. 

Eden was cured of his love and his fever simul- 
taneously; the simple fellow would have thought 
himself a knave and a traitor if lie had gone on 
loving a woman whose heart was in another man's 
keeping, that is, if he had continued to love her as 
men love women whom they hope to possess. 
But he still venerated her almost as he venerated 
the saints of the Church, from whose faith neither 
he nor any of his name had swerved since the first 
of his race had won by his sword the broad lands 
still held by them at Quatford-on-Sevem near the 
pleasant town of Bridgenorth. It is said that no 
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man has ever been able to conceal his love from 
the object of it, and yet I do not think that 
Miss Lascelles ever even guessed Horace Eden's 
secret. 

One day after Christie had been about a 
fortnight at Chapel Combe, Frederick Graham 
announced his intention of setting off on a walk- 
ing excursion to Penzance and the Land's End. 
Horace had wished to make it a riding-party, and 
that the ladies should accompany them ; but Mrs. 
Graham was hardly up to the fatigue of so long 
a jaunt, and her sister-in-law of course declined to 
leave her. 

"While I'm away, Christie," said Frederick, 

" it will be very pretty of you if you will copy out 

from Froissart the account of the Black Princess 

4, 

campaign in Spain, and the story of the Captal de 

Buch and the Jacquerie ; that is, just note down 

anything in them which you think capable of 

dramatic treatment. I really must not be idle any 

longer." 

"Your vicarious industry does you credit, Fred," 

said Beatrice, laughing. 
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"Can't I do it when we come back," asked 
Horace, " and save Miss Graham the trouble ? " 

" Oh dear no," said Christie ; " there's nothing 
I like so much." 

" What a strange fellow you are, Eden," said 
Fred ; " now do you suppose I should ask Christie 
to do anything that was likely to be troublesome 
or disagreeable to her ? " 

** Frederick never employs me in his literary 
labours,'* said Beatrice ; " he declares that neither 
he nor I, nor the father of all naughtiness, can 
read my notes after I have made them." 

"Well," said Horace, shamefacedly, "I only 
offered " 

" My dear fellow, I know you only offered ; but 
can you read fourteenth-century French } " 

"No, nor nineteenth -century French, either, 
very much, Tm afraid," said Horace, laughing at 
his own ignorance. 

"Then what on earth use could you be.?" asked 
Graham. 

Beatrice and Christie began simultaneously to 
cry out on Frederick's ungraciousness ; Eden 
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laughed more gaily than before. "Oh, Fredas 
hard words don't break my bones," he said ; " I 
have got so used to them that they scarcely tickle 
me. I was a passenger once for six weeks on 
board a man-of-war, Mrs. Graham, and I was 
present at divisions one Sunday morning, when 
the Articles of War were read out by the captain 
to the ship's company. The crew did not seem as 

« 

much impressed as I expected — for the Articles of 
War, let me tell you, are very solemn reading — 
and I remarked as much to the old master-at-arms, 
who asked me what I thought of the ceremony. 
'Bless your 'art, sir,* he replied, 'it don't do 
them no more good than if you was to read 
them the Lord's Prayer/" 

"And are my friendly reproofs as much 
thrown away upon you as the Articles of War 
on the crew of the Thunderbomb V said Graham 
gaily. "Nevertheless, Captain Crosstree and I 
only do our duty, you know." 

"Is it not delightful to see Frederick so 
well, and in such good spirits ? " asked Beatrice, 
as she kissed her sister-in-law good-night. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



DISCOVERY. 



Thou art not noble ; 
For all the accommodations which thou bear'st 
Are narsed by baseness. 

Measure for Measure, 

The excursion into Cornwall was to last a week 
or ten days. The weather was so beautifully 
bright and sunny that Christie put off from 
day to day her examination of Froissart. It 
would be but an hour or two's work, she thought ; 
and so she spent the mornings in sea-bathing 
and lounging on the beach, and the afternoons 
in driving Beatrice through the lovely lanes in 
the neighbourhood, for which purpose a pony- 
chaise was daily chartered from the Chapel 
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Combe Hvery-stables. But on the ninth day after 
the young men's departure, it began to rain as 
it only rains in Devonshire and Ireland — a soft, 
warm, permeating rain; a better beautifier of 
the complexion than all the cosmetics of Rachel 
or Rowland; and, alas! as prolific a promoter 
of rheumatism as damp sheets or rough cider. 
Christie Graham had no anxiety about her com- 
plexion, and no apprehensions of rheumatism ; 
and she was not sorry to have the opportunity 
of a wet day for sitting down at last to make 
the notes which her brother had asked her for. 

'* Dear old Froissart," she thought, as she shut 
herself up in her room with the four folio volumes 
of Guillaume Eustace's priceless edition. "Papa 
used to say Monstrelet is good, Sir Richard Baker 
is better, but the chivalrous old Canon of Chimay 
is superlatively the best of all." And then she 
fell a-thinking of her father, and of the pleasant 
evenings they had passed together in the perusal 
of the quaint old mediaeval gossip whom both 
of them loved so dearly. 

" Frederick used rather to despise our tastes in 
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those days, I fancy; is he not rather ambitious, 
I wonder, in seeking to supplement Shakespeare's 
incomplete series of historical dramas ? And is it 
not rather a pity ? He has done so marvellously 
well in modern comedy. Poor Tom! what a 
curious fancy that was of his ; but I can*t bear 
to think of that ; and I won^t think of it. Fred 
seems to have forgotten it too. Will he succeed 
so well in another and so different a style of 
composition ? He is clever enough to do almost 
anything; but will people nowadays care for 
blank verse, and helmets, and hauberks, and chain- 
armour, and all that sort of thing? And won't 
the newspapers call them anachronisms ? And 
the 'gramercies' and *by'r halidoms* which 
seem * quite right and natural in Sir Walter's 
novels, sound so utterly ridiculous when anybody 
else tries to revive the talk of knights and trou- 
badours. Not that Fred would ever write any- 
thing ridiculous ; his fastidious taste would prevent 
that Oh, here is one of the notes he spoke of. 
I will see what he has written; it will give me an 
idea of the sort of extracts he wishes me to make, 

VOL. III. L 
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and how he would like me to make them." She 
picked up the paper which had fallen from the 
leaves of the book upon the floor, and began to 
read it. Then her head swam and the paper 
looked blurred ; then a lurid light seemed to come 
over its surface, and suddenly it became red like 
blood. Then her eyeballs seemed blasted, and she 
could see nothing, and then she gave a sharp 
shrill cry, such as I have heard given by a small 
bird when she feels the hot breath of the cruel kite 
which has swooped down upon her, and the sharp 
thrust of his talons. Mrs. Graham heard the 
cry and rushed into the room. Christie was lying 
on the floor, the cruel paper was by her side; 
Beatrice rang the bell violently. Pickering im- 
mediately answered the summons. The nisual 
restoratives were administered, and Miss Graham 
soon recovered her consciousness. 

" Hush, dear, don't speak," said Beatrice when 
Christie opened her eyes. "We will lay you down 
upon the bed, and you will soon be quite well 
again ; this thunder in the air must have upset, 
you." 
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Christie was passive in their hands as Beatrice, 
with Pickering's assistance, helped her on to the 
bed. She lay there apparently composed and 
quiet. "You need not stay, Pickering," said 
Beatrice; "if Miss Graham wants anything, I will 
ring." The maid left the room, but before doing so 
she picked up the paper from the floor, and placed it 
on the writing-table where Christie had been sitting. 

Christian Graham lay on the bed, silent and 
motionless. Beatrice almost fancied that she 
was asleep ; the writing-table was close to 
Mrs. Graham^s chair ; she took up the paper 
mechanically. "An old letter to Frederick from 
Major Singleton! Why it is dated nearly two 
years ago!*' And then she read the letter which 
Tom Singleton had written to Frederick Graham 
when he sent him the manuscript of " A Countess 
Unawares.^' 

Ayayjn; again ! 

Frederick Graham had not meant to appro- 
priate his friend's play, but only to thrust it on one 
side and to forget it. Fate, in the person of Mrs. 
Scudamore, had made him a robber. And now, by 

L 2 
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an act which could scarcely be considered careless 
— for when he thrust] the letter into a volume of 
Froissart he had not dreamt that there would ever 
be any reason for its suppression — ^he stood re-* 
vealed a thief, a liar, and an impostor to the 
two persons in the world in whose eyes it was 
far worse than death to live degraded and 
unhonoured. 

Physically never quite so strong as Christie 
Graham, and at this time in a specially delicate 
state of health, Beatrice neither fainted nor fell. 
Perhaps she felt — for she had a keen sense of 
humour, which even in that terrible moment did 
not quite forsake her — that there would be some- 
thing ridiculous in two women fainting over one 
letter. In spite of herself, for the grotesque is 
ever trying to trip up the heels of tragedy — 
ask Shakespeare else — she found herself re- 
membering the quaint old line : 

'^Two kings of Brentford smelling at one rose." 

It was characteristic, too, of Frederick 
Graham's wife that she was able to use her 
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pity for Christie as an opiate to deaden the 
agony of her own shame and humiliation. For 
so true a wife was this good woman, so utterly 
at one did she feel herself with her husband, that 
she could not think of any act of his as of 
an act done by a being separate and distinct 
from herself. She thought of herself not as a 
fellow-sufferer with Christie, not as a person 
infinitely more wronged than her friend — for 
what is a sister's shame in her brother compared 
to a wife's shame in her husband? — but as a 
co-partner in the infamous deed, the discovery 
of which had wrung from Christie that exceeding 
bitter cry, and smitten her senseless to the ground. 
It was astonishing how quietly she sat there. 
That there was no relief for her in speech or 
action, while Christie lay dozing by her side, 
seemed an infinitesimally small part of the 
punishment which it behoved her to bear for the 
wickedness of him who had become with her 
one flesh. After a time — how long or short a 
time neither of the two women knew — Christie 
once more opened her eyes. And then she said, 
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in a voice hollow as a ghost's: ''Give xne that 
paper, Bee." 

Graham's old letter lay upon his wife's lap. 
Suddenly the colour rushed into Christie's cheeks. 

" You have not read it, Bee ? Tell me, swear 
to me, that you have not read it ? " 

But Mrs. Graham said : " Christie, I have read 
it," and she kissed the girl on the forehead and 
left the room. She dare not just then trust herself 
to say more. 

As soon as the door was closed Christie 
sprang, from the bed. She sat down at the 
writing-table and began to write hurriedly but 
resolutely. 

" I am right, I know that I am right," she said, 
as she folded up her letter without even stopping 
to read it over ; *' but oh, why is the right so hard 
to do ? " 

She slipped down the back stairs and through 
the back yard into the livery-stables hard by. 
The boy, who was in the habit of bringing round 
the pony-chaise, was seated on an inverted bucket 
at the open door of the coach-house, with a 
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retriever puppy in his lap, whose eafs he was 
tenderly titillating with a straw. 

"Jeriy," she said, ''will you take this letter to 
the post-office if I give you sixpence ? *' 

"Ay, missie," said the boy with a respectful 
grin. He dropped the puppy on the hard 
stones. 

" But you will take it at once." 

In a moment nothing was to be seen of Jerry 
but a pair of rapidly-receding heels, and nothing 
heard of him but the clatter of his shoes and a 
shrill jubilant whistle. 

Miss Graham went back to her room. She 
had thought it hard to do what wais right. But 
oh, how much harder it is to find that what it has 
cost so much to do is not right at all but a cruel 
wrong ! 

She had not long returned to her room before 
Beatrice again entered it "Bee darling," said 
Christie, before the other had time to speak, " I 
can never forgive myself for being such a fool as 
to scream and faint and to make a fuss, and to 
leave that letter there to break your heart as it 
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has broken mine, instead of destro}dng it, as I 
ought to have done on the spot. Oh, how I 
despise myself," she added passionately, " for being 
such a weak, miserable, selfish coward ! " 

" Hush, pet ! " said Mrs. Graham. 

" No, Bee, I cannot hush till I have done what 
I should have done at once if I had had any sense 
orjproper feeling. But, for Heaven's sake, let the 
mischief and misery spread no farther. Light 
that taper in the inkstand. Bee. The letter shall 
be destroyed this instant.^' 

" And then, Christie ? '' 

"And then,'' Miss Graham answered, with a 
smile which might break a man's heart to look 
at ; " and then you and I will keep the wretched 
secret to ourselves. Neither brother nor husband 
nor anyone else shall ever hear of its existence, 
shall they. Bee ? We are strong enough to bear 
the burthen between us, eh? I am the tallest 
and the strongest, though I did behave like a 
fool and a coward just now, and you have been 
such a brave little hero ; so I will take the biggest 
half of the load, and the men shall not even 
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guess that we have any fardel to cany; shall 
thqr,dear?" 

Oh, the pretty, foolish, loving babble that 
women will talk sometimes when iheir hearts are 
bursting! 

''Christie, my own brave generous sister, you 
are speaking veiy nobly but veiy wildly. Major 
Singleton must be written to at once." 

" Of course he should be written to," said the 
other. 

** Yes, Christie, and he must be told '* 

"That my brother considers he has good 
reasons for breaking off our eng^agement, and 
that I feel bound to defer to the wishes of my 
nearest relation and guardian. Is Frederick my 
guardian ? I suppose he is.'* 

" Christie, that must not be." , 

" Why, what else ought I to say ? " 

"Say?" answered Beatrice, "you must say 
nothing that is not true and everything that is. 
Say that my husband has done a deed of unutter- 
able shame; that he has done his best to blast 
and poisoit the life of his best and oldest friend ; 
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but that a merciful God has brought his sin to 
light, and that a shadow no longer stands between 
you two, and that you will be henceforth so happy 
in each other's love that you will forget that you 
have a brother who will have gone to the other 
end of the world to hide his shame, and a sister 
who once thought herself worthy to love you, 
Christie." 

"Oh Beatrice — brave, good Beatrice! — is that 
what you wanted me to write ? " 

" Of course ; what else ? ** 

"And do you think that I am so vile and 
bad as to let shame and exposure fall upon 
you ? " 

" Shame ! " Mrs. Graham laughed almost hys- 
terically. " The shame is in the crime, not in the 
notoriety. What matters it to me npw that the 
whole world believes Frederick Graham to be 
an honest man, when his wife knows — ^what he 
is.?" 

•'Beatrice, you shall not sacrifice yourself for 
me. I have written to Major Singleton." 

" But you have not sent your letter V* 
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"Yes, I have." 

" Oh Christie ! And what did you say to 
him ?" 

"I told him that I had accepted him too 
hastily, that Frederick disapproves of our en- 
gagement, and that " 

"Then you will drive him to madness by 
letting him believe that you think him mad/' 

" What do you mean, Bee ? " 

" Mean ! What can I mean ? What other 
construction can he put on such a letter written 
from my husband's house ? " 

"God help me!" said the poor girl, "have 
I not then done what is right after all ? " 

" God will help no one," said Beatrice, " who is 
false and cowardly. Christie Graham, where is 
your justice ? Where is your love } " 

" Is it just that I should secure my own selfish 
happiness at the cost of your sorrow and shame } 
Should not the very sacredness of my love keep 
me from being cruel and selfish ? " 

" You selfish, Christie ! You cruel ! " 

"Yes, I, Bee. The wild joy at finding that 
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Tom is as untouched in mind as he is brave and 
true of heart might make me forget that my 
happiness is built upon a brother's crime and 
a sister's misery." 

"And would your brother's crime be made 
less black, and your sister's humiliation easier to 
bear, by their knowledge that two other lives 
have been wrecked as well as their own?" 

"But, Bee," said Christie, and softly and 
timidly as if it hurt her to speak words which 
must hurt her friend, " if Frederick is — ^what you 
say he is ^" 

« Yes, love." 

" I am his sister, and bear his name. Is not 
the disgrace, then, mine too? More mine than yours, 
for it might have been that you had never known 
him, while I have the same tainted blood in my 
veins, and perhaps — ^who knows ? — the same wicked- 
ness in my heart. Should I myself not be guilty 
of dishonour if I did not release Major Singleton 
from his engagement ? Ought Frederick Graham's 
sister — forgive me, dear, but you speak bravely of 
our disgrace, and so must I — is Frederick Graham's 
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sister fit to be the wife of an honest gentleman ? 
Dearest, believe me, it is not only, or even chiefly, 
of you that I am thinking ; if you did not exist I 
should have written that letter all the same. I 
know I was right. Bee ; '' and the poor girl looked 
up pleadingly into her sister's sad face. 

" Splendidk mendaxl' thought Mrs. Graham in 
English, and she threw her arms round her sister's 
neck and cried: "My darling, my darling, you 
are nobler and better and more generous than 
anyone in the whole world 1" 

"Then I was right; I knew I was; but I 
am so happy that I have made you acknowledge 
it!" 

"No, Christie — I must say it, if it breaks 
both our hearts — ^you were very, very wrong." 

And then they petted and scolded each other, 
as fond loving women will do. And Christie 
still maintained that she was right, feeling, poor 
soul, that the very agony of her sacrifice proved 
its needfulness. 

Beatrice, who knew that Christie was not 
right, said not a word of her own intention to 
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undo the wrong ; but she resisted all her 
entreaties to give her back the letter. 

The next day Mr. Eden and Frederick came 
back from Cornwall ; Mrs. Graham had received 
a letter from her husband telling her by what 
train they should arrive from Plymouth. There 
was a tolerably large and very good garden 
belonging to the house. Beatrice had persuaded 
Christie to take some flowers to an invalid 
friend of hers, and was therefore alone when her 
husband, who had dropped Eden at his hotel, 
came into the drawing-room. The exercise and 
outdoor life had evidently done Graham good ; 
he looked strong, healthy, and sunburnt, and 
there was a gaiety and cheerfulness in his greet- 
ing which showed that his heart was lighter 
than it had been for weeks. 

Poor Beatrice ! poor wife ! 

"What is the matter. Bee?" Graham asked 
anxiously ; " you are looking wretchedly ill. Shall 
I send for Mr. Leggatt ? I hope that Christie 
has not been letting you overdo yourself 1" 
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*' She has gone to take some flowers to Mrs. 
Hellien" 

"But, darling, I am sure that you are not 
feeling well." 

" I am quite well, Frederick ; but Christie, in 
turning over the leaves of your Froissart yesterday, 
found a letter from Major Singleton, saying that 
he had sent you from India a play called 'A 
Countess Unawares/" 

Not a word passed Frederick Graham's lips. 

" But though in pain and racked with deep despair," 

he stood there haughty and defiant as Milton's 
Satan, when he heard his doom and scorned to 
bend to it. Neither did Beatrice break the 
silence.. 

At last Graham spoke. " Where is this letter,, 
Beatrice?" 

"I have it here." 

"Good; then you had better give it to 
me." 

*'0h Fred!" said Beatrice, "you will kill 
me if you behave like this." 
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Not a word did her husband speak. She 
went up to him and twined her two arms round 
one of his. 

" My poor husband, I have read the letter. 
You have sinned terribly, but you were sorely 
tempted. How thankful we must be that it is 
not yet too late to make reparation?" 

"Leave that to me," said Graham. "Give 
me the letter." She relaxed her arms from his. 
"When Singleton comes back from Scotland 
I will explain to him how this unfortunate 
blunder was committed. There is no hurry 
about it" 

" Hurry about it ! " repeated his wife with 
proud scorn. "You must purge yourself of this 
infamy, so far as repentance and restitution can 
atone for it, without a moment's delay." 

"There is nothing to be gained by this 
unreasoning impetuosity." 

" Yes, peace of mind is to be gained ; and 
perhaps God's pardon, Fred, if we ask for it 
as we ought, and prove our penitence by our 
readiness to put ourselves to open shame." 
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" Psha ! " said the husband, " you know how I 
hate tall talk of any kind/' 

"Frederick Graham," said his wife, "if you 
are content to lose your own miserable s'oul, 
and to bring a curse upon your wife and your 
unborn child, even yoti^ I suppose, can hardly 
wish to blast your sister's life and to bring un- 
ending misery on the man whom you have 
defrauded, and whom you have led his best 
friends to suspect of lying or lunacy." 

"Beatrice, you forget yourself!" 

" Would to God I could ! '' said Mrs. 
Graham. 

"Well, well; this excitement cannot be good 
for you. Let us think calmly and coolly what is 
best to be done." 

" Calmly and coolly, Fred ? Do you know 
what that noble sister of yours has done 
already ? " 

Graham turned very pale, " Not sent the 
letter to Singleton ? " he asked. " By Heaven, if 
she has " 

" Did I not tell ypu that the letter was in 
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my possession ? But Christie has written to 
Major Singleton." 

*'And told him?'' 

"Not one word of the letter. She has only 
said that she wishes her engagement to be 
broken off." 

" I cannot understand you. When I last 
spoke to her on the subject, nothing would 
induce her to listen even to a suspension of their 
engagement. What reason has she given ? " 

"To Major Singleton, that you disapprove 
of the match ; to me, that Frederick Graham's 
sister is no longer meet to be the wife of an 
honest gentleman." 

Frederick Graham sat down and buried his 
face in his hands. 

" But that is not all she did. If I would have 
given her back the letter, which she dropped 
upon the floor when the revelation of your 
treachery smote her to insensibility" — Graham 

groaned — "she would have burnt it, that there 
might be no evidence for other Qyes than ours 
of her brother's falsehood. Nay, if she had not 
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fainted before she could make away with the 
damning proof, even I should not have known 
that my husband had, in a moment of irresistible 
temptation, done a deed of which he has ever 
since heartily repented, and which he is impatient 
to expiate." 

What impression these words might have made 
upon Frederick Graham we shall never know, for 
at this moment his sister came into the room. 
Christie knew why she had been sent out of the 
way, and had quite acquiesced in Beatrice's 
natural wish to meet her husband alone. But she 
thought it unfair that her sister should bear the 
whole brunt of a discussion which her knowledge 
of Frederick's character assured her would be 
a stormy one. And^ so she hurried over her 
visit to Mrs. Hellier, and walked quickly 
back. She had no tenderness for her brother's 
crime, and, as yet, no forgiveness. She said 
to herself that she would be silent to others 
about his misdeed, but that she could not 
condone it, and that she would not even 
pretend to palliate it She was not his wife, 

M 2 
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you see, only his sister. She declined his proffered 
embrace. 

"Why will you not kiss me, Christie?" he 
asked, trying to put a bold face on things. 

"Because you are false and bad," she said. 
She had not even looked at him. She was careful 
to turn her eyes from him as she spoke ; but as he 
now came and stood in front of her, pale, haggard, 
livid with false pride, baffled wickedness, and 
defiant remorse, and spoke to her with the un- 
earthly hoarseness which is so common a symptom 
of hopeless despairing wretchedness, she found 
that she was not so brave or so hard as she 
thought herself. 

" Oh Fred, Fred ! " she cried "had you not love 
enough for our mother, or tenderness for our father's 
memory, to keep you from staining their name 
with felony and fraud ? " 

" Christie, are you mad ? '' 

"No; oh, how I wish I were, and that this 
was but a dream ! Would to God, too, that it had 
been madness, and nothing else, which made my 
father's son ^^ 
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"Christie/' said Mrs. Graham sadly, and ahndst 
reproachfully, " I think that you had better leave 
Frederick and me alone/' 

"Give me that letter then, and let me burn it 
before your eyes." 

"No, Christie, I cannot. Restitution must be 
made. That letter must be given to Major 
Singleton; it must be shown to Miss. Vavasour, 
to Admiral Haviland^ to everyone who has been 
made to believe that the writer of it is a mono- 



maniac." 



" No, Beatrice ! '' cried Christie ; "it is too late 
for reparation or restitution ; Major Singleton can 
require no proof of his own sanity, or of the fact 
that he is the author of the play purloined by my 
brother. What concern can it be of others ? 
Why should shame and disgrace fall upon you f '' 

But again Beatrice looked so beseechingly into 
her sister's eyes that Christie could not but obey 
the signal 

The wife and her husband were once more 
alone. Beatrice went up to Frederick, who sat 
there silent and apparently half-stunned, and fell 
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down on her knees before him. She took his 
hands in hers, she kissed them ; she caressed him 
as tenderly as if he were a child. " Frederick ! '^ 
she cried, "my own true Frederick! come back 
to me, and drive away the false Frederick who 
has taken your likeness and yet who is so unlike 
you. You were not yourself, Fred, when all this 
happened ; you were ill and worn with poverty, 
and distraught with hopelessness. What you did 
you did for love of me, and now for love of me 
you will undo a deed the remorse for which must 
have weighed on you so terribly ever since. It is 
for my sake you have borne all this burthen of sin; 
and now for my sake you shall cast it off and be 
free again. Yes, dear^ don't shake your head and 
look as if it could not be got rid of; confession 
and restitution will do this for you. You shall go 
diis very evening to London, and to-morrow 
you shall set off for Glenfittock and tell Major 
Singleton everything ; and oh Fred, think how 
you have been longing to do this all these weary 
weeks, and thank God that it is now made clear 
and easy to you ! " 
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'' Easy ! " groaned Graham. 

"And oh, think, Fred, of Major Singleton's noble 
unselfishness! It is a great thing, we are told, 
that a man lay down his life for his friend ; but 
this man has been content to be pointed at as 
an impostor or pitied as a lunatic rather than 
speak the one word that would have righted him, 
because his own vindication would have blasted 
the character of the friend who had wronged him 
cruelly, when that friend was not himself, not 
himself, Fred ! Now, my husband, for the love 
of me, and for love of the baby that will soon 
be bom to us, and above all for the love of 
God, who has opened to you this way of 



escape 

" Is it not rather some trick of the devil ? " 
asked Graham ; " and for rej)entance to be of 
much use, I fancy it ought to be spontaneous, 
and not merely the result of being found out" 

** God help me, then," said his wife, rising to 
her feet ; " I must go myself." 

She had won at last. 

Who can read another man's heart, or know 
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his motives ? Was it real contrition, or a feeling 
of relief that his terrible secret was no longer in 
his own keeping, or was it pity for his wife and 
tenderness for the mother of his coming child that 
ynade him speak ? or was it a combination of these 
and perhaps many other motives ? I know not. 
But he sprang on his feet, and took his wife by 
the hand, and gently forced her into a chair. She 
had knelt to him as a suppliant ; as a penitent he 
knelt to her. 

" Oh. Beatrice, my wife, my love, I can brave 
this' out no longer by blustering ! I have won you 
by a. lie ; I have dragged you down to my own 
infamy ! " 

" Hush, Fred ; surely you love me } " 

" Love you, Beatrice ! if there is one atom of 
honesty and goodness left in me, it is my love 
for you. But is not my love th^ greatest insult 
I can offer you ? — the love of a liar and a thief. 
I bought your uncle's consent with a lie ; I founded 
my fortune on a theft." 

Mrs. Graham placed her hand upon her hus- 
band's lips : " Fred dear, did I ever deceive you } " 
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" You deceive me, Beatrice ? of course not. 
What do you mean ? " 

" Hush, Fred, and listen. Did you hear what 
I said that bright morning in St. Sidwell's ? " 

" When we were married ? " 

"Did I not swear to love, and cherish, and 
honour you ? " , 

*' Honour me ! Oh Beatrice, this mockery is 
deserved, but it is cruel ! " 

"And you must help me not to break my vow 
to God ; go and see Major Singleton, own your 
fault, make reparation, and then I shall honour 
you as I must ever cherish you and love you." 

There was a sob in the once proud self-reliant 
man's voice as he said: "My darling, you will 
save me even at this eleventh hour." 

" No, Fred ; you shall save yourself." 



CHAPTER IX. 

A BOOTLESS ERRAND. 

" Now, young mon, whaur are ye ganging to ? ** "Bock agen.** 
Sbymour. 

How can I then return in happy plight. 
That am debarr*d the benefit of rest? 
When day's oppression is not eas*d by night, 
But day by night, and night by day oppressed ? 

. Shakespeare's Sonnets, 

A MAN who has done so mean a deed as that 
perpetrated by Frederick Graham, and who, as 
he said, repents because he is found out, and 
makes restitution because he cannot help it, is 
not likely, I take it, to be a very thorough and 
immediate convert to goodness and honesty. 
The devil is not so easily exorcised out of a 
body or soul in which he has been led to 
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suppose himself comfortably established as a 
tenant at will or for life. The evil spirits rent 
and tore very cruelly the poor creatures whom 
they had once possessed before they could be 
driven out of them. 

On his journey to Scotland Mr. Graham had 
ample time to think, and his thoughts were not 
always or altogether as edifying as Beatrice, 
praying for him at Chapel Combe, supposed. 
At times he would curse his folly in not taking 
a firmer tone with his wife, and in not insisting 
on the destruction of the fatal letter. Then, 
again, the blackness of his crime wrung his 
heart with remorse, and the meanness of it 
made him turn hot and cold with shame. For 
a time he was lost in admiration of Tom 
Singleton's marvellous nobleness, and of Christie's 
self-sacrificing heroism. Again, he felt as if he 
hated their goodness almost as much as his own 
wickedness. Then, perhaps, he would go to 
sleep for an hour, and wake up in another 
mood, half disposed to make light of the whole 
business, to get out at the next station, to 
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return to Chapel Combe, and to tell Beatrice 
that on reconsideration he had determined to 
let matters remain as they were. .And then he 
soliloquised in this wise — not aloud, for Mn 
Graham was neither mad nor drunk nor an 
idiot : 

" After all, was my deed so very black ? If 
Singleton had been alive to enjoy the fame and 
profit of his comedy, should I not have heartily 
and honestly sympathised in his success ? But 
when the managers got hold of it, through Eden's 
blundering and Mrs. Scudamore^s officiousness, 
would there have been any virtue in declining 
to take the good things which fortune poured 
into my lap ? Would not Tom himself have 
wished me to profit by what under the circum- 
stances I might fairly consider his legacy ? The 
proof that while I did him no wrong I did myself 
a gr6at right, is this : that as soon as the play 
became a fashion, the managers and publishers 
were eager to buy all my other wares, which 
they had previously declined to look at. So, 
that if Tom's play was the foundation-stone, I 
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raised all the rest of the building out of my own 
brain. I only wanted one thing, and certainly 
this play gave it to me ; and opportunity in 
such matters is the one thing needful. Without 
it Cromwell might have gone on brewing beer 
to the end of his days, and Wellington would 
probably have died in the commissionership of 
excise he applied for. What cursed sophistry 
this is ! " he said as he opened the window, as 
if the physical atmosphere of the railway-carriage 
wanted clearing ; and no doubt it did, as well as 
the moral atmosphere of his own mind. " What 
a mean, despicable cur IVe been and am ! " he 
thought, "for even now it is odds but I shall 
turn my back on my better resolution, and 
prove too great a coward to act and speak as 
I promised Beatrice I would. What a mean 
miserable cur, and what an arrogant ass ! I, 
the proud, the self-reliant Pharisee, who looked 
on Tom Singleton with a sort of patronising 
pity, despising his transparent singleness of heart 
afs a sign of intellectual weakness, have only saved 
myself from obscurity and perhaps starvation by 
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filching the work of his honest brain ; and having 
won fame and popularity, enriched myself, and 
conciliated Armstrong out of the plunder of 
the rattle-pated dragoon I used to laugh at, 
I deal him a foul assassin's blow as soon as he 
comes to life again, and am ready to blast his 
life and Christie's rather than run the risk of 
his some day betraying to his wife that he has 
married the sister of a white-livered scoundrel 
who had not the courage to turn foot-pad, 
though he was brave enough to rifle the pockets 
of the dead, and of a ghoul who has battened 
on the grave of his best friend." 

I wonder what Mr. Graham's fellow-passengers 
would have thought if the miraculous microphone 
had made audible to them the terms of strong 
vituperation in which the calm, self-possessed, and 
rather stern -looking gentleman in the comer 
addressed himself. 

By the time he got to his journey's end, 
Graham's better genius, and perhaps— ^^z^^ Pro- 
fessor Tyndall — the prayers of the two good 
women he had left behind, prevailed. He had 
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determined to make a clean breast of it, and to 
insist on Singleton accepting a full and public 
recognition of his rights. 

Was the same malevolent destiny which had 
encouraged him when he was only half-willing 
to do a great wrong, bent on thwarting him 
now that he had nerved himself to do a great 
right ? 

Colonel Midhurst, whom, on his early morning 
arrival at Glenfittock, Graham found setting out 
with a whole retinue of dogs and gillies for the 
moors, informed him that his brother and Major 
Singleton had gone back to London by the 
early train — Sir George not being able to afford 
himself a longer holiday, and the dragoon not 
liking to be so far from London, as the arrival 
at Gibraltar of the ship which was bringing home 
his father and mother had been telegraphed some 
days before she was expected to make that port 

" Your friend Singleton is wonderfully better," 
said the Colonel ; " he outwalked the best of us 
during the last fortnight; and, by Jove! how he 
can shoot ! " 
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I 

" Yes, he was always a good shot," said Graham 
absently. 

"Nothing wrong, I hope?" continued the 
sportsman. "Singleton got a letter when we 
came back from the moors last evening which 
seemed to upset him a good deal." 

" No, nothing wrong," said Graham ; " nothing 
at all, I thank you." 

"Ah, I'm glad of that. George and I agree 
that he is the best fellow we ever knew ; and I 
should be awfully sorry if there was any bad news 
for him. He was immensely happy when he got 
the telegram from Gibraltar ; and then that con- 
founded letter bowled him quite over again. You 
will stay with us now you are here } " continued 
the Colonel ; " the birds are behaving splendidly \ 
a little wild, but not too wild." (Graham thought 
of Mr. Woodhouse's gruel.) "And we have plenty 
of spare guns, if you have left yours behind. Come 
in and have a tub and some breakfast It won't 
delay us an hour ; and a good day on the moors is 
a better restorative after a long journey than all 
the rest and lying down in the world." 
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Graham excused himself. He would lounge 
about and look at the country, which was new 
to him; he had never been in Scotland before, 
and he would go back to London by that night's 
train. Colonel Midhurst shrugged his shoulders 
and whistled his dogs, inwardly cursing his un- 
sociable visitor, who had made him lose half an 
hour for nothing, and outwardly consigning him 
to the care of his servants for bath and breakfast 
and promising to be back in time to give him a 
seven-o'clock dinner. The train started at ten 
and was a slow one ; but Graham declined to 
wait for the next morning's express. 

On his way back to London Graham thought 
all over again the thoughts which had haunted his 
downward journey, and he doubted and dreaded, 
and resolved and re-resolved as before. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MRS. GRAHAM DECIDES. 

Though Libyan lions prowl across my path. 
And serpents hiss at me from every bush, 
And devils pave the causeway with hot steel, 
I'll go, and none shall hinder. 

Zemira^ Quun of Babylon, 

On the evening of Graham's departure for Scot- 
land, his wife and sister sat talking over the 
terrible discovery made by the lattdr, and of its 
probable results. At first they had each deter- 
mined to say nothing of the subject which en- 
grossed all their thoughts ; but they were brave 
women both of them, and they felt that silence 
would have been cowardly and almost shameful. 
Their sorrow was the same ; the disgrace almost 
equally divided. 
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I knew a man whose love of hunting was 
the ruling passion of his life ; but he had heart- 
disease, and would frequently faint dead away 
when the excitement was over and he had returned 
home. He was telling an Irish friend that, one 
day after a long run, he had felt less ill-effects 
than usual from his hard exercise. He had 
dressed, and was waiting for dinner, in a country 
house where he was a guest. Suddenly, and 
without any warning, he fell fainting between 
two pretty women who were seated on a sofa. 
"And I hope you fell impartially," said his 
friend. 

The shame of Graham's evil deed had fallen 
impartially on the two women nearest to him ; 
for which of the schoolmen shall decide whether 
the woman to whom he had given his name, 
or the woman who was bom with it, had the 
greater part in the dishonour with which he 
had tainted it? Mrs. Graham and her sister-in- 
law felt this, and each knew that the one who 
touched tenderly the other's wound had the iron 

rankling in her own soul likewise. 

N 2 
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Christie Graham stiH blamed herself for what 
she persisted in calUrtg " her selfish weakness." 
Why had she tiot destroyed the letter ? Should 
she ever forgive herself for her lamentable want 
of self-control ? Atid when she had written to 
Major Singleton, why would not Beatrice accept 
her sacrifice ? As it was, everything must be at 
an end between Tom and herself. Why might 
not she have been the only victim }-. 

" But everything is not at an end between 
you and Major Singleton. Nothing shall be at 
an end between you but the misunderstanding, 
which your letter to him will have occasioned. 
There, Christie, you were wrong, nobly, cruelly 
wrong, but it is a wrong, thank God, which can 
be set right. If you had burned the other letter 
the wrong would have been infinitely greater, 
and one which it might have been impossible 
to right Major Singleton will understand 
now why you wrote to him, and as far as you 
two are concerned things will be as they were 
before." 

"Never, Beatrice," said Christie, almost angrily; 
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" it IS my fixed determination to abide by what 
I have written.** 

" You shall not abide by it You will do 
nothing so wicked ; listen to me, Christie." 

And then Mrs. Graham spoke with glow- 
ing admiration of Tom's heroism and silent 
magnanimity. 

"Was there another man living," she asked, 
"who would submit to be misjudged by his 
dearest friends and by the woman he loved, 
rather than denounce and bring to open shame 
the friend whose equivocal words had branded 
him as a dreamer or a pretender } And for 
whose sake has he borne this martyrdom ? 
I, who am not in love with Major Singleton^ 
who do not even know him at all intimately," said 
Mrs. -Graham vehemently, "could almost fall 
at his feet and do homage to him for his noble- 
ness ; while those to whom he has given his heart 
and his life are wanting to break the one and to 
blast the other — and for what.?" 

" Did you not say yesterday. Bee, that the 
shame of all this would drive you ^nd Frederick 
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to hide your heads at the other end of the world ? 
Why should I bring a . portion of that shame upon 
the last man in the world who ought to be tainted 
by it?" 

"It cannot taint him. Is he not the judge 
and guardian of his own honour?" 

"And should I not be jealous of his 
honour?" 

" Certainly you should ; but it is not for you 
to teach him what his honour requires/' 

"But it is for me to see that he sacrifices 
himself no further. You know him, and judge 
him aright ; and I love you for your appreciation 
of his nobleness. But does not your knowledge 
of him convince you that he would never take 
the initiative of breaking off our engagement, 
and that he would rather die than say to me 
what it is my duty to say to him ? " 

"Major Singleton wants no one to make his 
duty easy to him. You had no right to break 
off your engagement without telling him why you 
did so. When he learns what has happened it is 
for him to say what he wishes. And surely he has 
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earned the right to your compliance with his 
wishes, be they what they may. Have you the 
heart to ruin his life without even telling him why 
you do so ? " 

" He would forget me the more easily if he 
thought me false and worthless/' 

And thus one of these women, broken with 
shame, and seeing the idol she had worshipped 
scattered, like the false Dagon, at her feet, ceased 
to commiserate herself that she might counsel and 
comfort her friend ; while the other, with a blind 
instinct of sacrifice, rather than with any logical 
conception of duty, sought to persuade herself 
that self-immolation was the one thing required 
of her. 

"Ah," said Mrs. Dorrimer one day to Lord 
Grymes, "we poor women are weak and con- 
fiding; perhaps, too, we have our little vanities; 
but you must own that we are capable of greater 
unselfishness than you men, and can bear more 
from those we love.'* 

"Yes,'' answered his lordship, "you have that 
pull over us ; but then you can be horribly 
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cruel to each other* Now we are never cruel 
to women/' 

Mrs. Dorrimer, if any good to herself was 
to come of it, would have seen her best friend 
carried off to immediate execution as ruthlessly 
as she would have — if she had been bom some 
centuries sooner — given the signal for the slaughter 
of a defeated gladiator in the amphitheatre of old 
Rome ; and at the time I happened to overhear 
part of her conversation with Lord Grymes, that 
nobleman had grown so tired of his wife that he 
shut her up in her bedroom when he went out 
to the balls and dinners at which he love4 to 
display his handsome person and satyr smile. 
Some people thought that he beat her ladyship* 

For my own part, I think that the sexes 
possess in a pretty equal degree the virtues 
which depend upon goodness of heart; that 
Major Singleton was as little of an egotist as Mrs. 
Dorrimer herself; and that his wife and sister 
were almost as tender-hearted as Lord Grymes. 

But this by the way. 

Mrs. Graham did not reply to the last remark 
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which I have quoted as spoken by Christie ; and 
Christie herself was content to let the question 
drop. 

And then the sister, who had been so much 
harder than the wife in her judgment of Frederick 
Graham, began — well not, perhaps, to make 
excuses for him exactly, that would have been 
foreign to her nature; but to magnify his temp- 
tation, to hint at extenuating circumstances, and 
to say everything which she thought might assuage 
ever so little the torment which was gnawing at 
her sister's heart. And the wife listened as we 
listen to a plausible ghost-story, knowing that 
it cannot be true, and unwilling to believe it 
false. 

And so they sat and talked for hours. The 
truth is that they dreaded to encounter the soli- 
tude of their own bedrooms. But at last Pickering 
broke in upon them, and presenting each of the 
ladies with a flat candlestick, announced with the 
expressive silence of a yawn and of an attitude of 
reproachful expectancy, that the conclave must 
break up. 
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The next morning Christie Graham received 
from Singleton a letter which must have crossed 
hers on the road, telling her of the Zanzibar s 
arrival at Gibraltar, and of his own return to 
Lytchet's Lawn, which the Admiral insisted 
on his making his home until the return of Sir 
Samuel and Lady Singleton to England. 

The prospect of seeing his father and mother 
again, his improved health, the joy of coming back 
to Christie — " for, of course," he wrote, " you won't 
stay any longer at Chapel Combe; it would be 
unfair to Miss Vavasour " — seemed to have ex- 
hilarated him like laughing-gas. He made little 
jokes which he knew Christie would think witty ; 
he spoke little loving words, and called her by 
loving little names which that young woman did 
not consider at all silly or ridiculous ; and he filled 
the pauses of his mirthful and sentimental utter- 
ances with funny little pictures of his sporting 
experiences, and caricatures of old Bradshaw, who 
had taken the next moor to Colonel Midhurst's, 
and who went about so disguised with tartans, 
sporrans, and philabegs, that Sir Duncan Glen- 
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fillan, the Highland Vice-Chancellor, who met him 
on a steamboat, had gravely inquired of him whose 
piper he was. 

How poor Christie's heart smote her as she 
thought that at about the same time that she was 
reading Tom's bright joyous letter to her, he was 
receiving her cruel, cruel letter to him. She felt 
for a moment as if her heart must break ; that she 
niust give one long wail of sorrow and die. But 
she knew that this was weak and foolish, and that 
no amount of misery ought to prevent her from 
striving to be strong and wise. She would have 
even laughed at her sentimentality if she could 
have laughed at all. Poor soul ! will laughter ever 
again be possible to her ? At any rate, she would 
not cry or look unhappy, or make any outward 
demonstration of her unhappiness. 

She told Beatrice calmly and quietly that 
Major Singleton was on his way to England, and 
that he must have received her letter before he 
started, and soon after he had posted his to hen 

" Good heavens ! then," ejaculated Beatrice, 
*' Frederick has missed him after all 1 " 
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But the little Napoleon, like the great one, was 
fertile in resources. "Before Frederick set off/* 
she said, " it was half settled between us that we 
should alter our plans, and leave here at the end of 
the week. This decides me. We will go back at 
once. I will go and see the agent, pay the bills, 
tell Pickering to pack up, and we can get off easily 
by the afternoon express.'' 

Christie tried to expostulate : " No, no, Bee,'* 
she cried, "let us stay here !" 

It was so much. easier to be cruel to herself 
and to her lover when they were separated by 
a couple of hundred miles instead of by a bare 
dozen. But her sister-in-law was obdurate. She 
sent off a telegram to Miss Vavasour, bidding her 
to expect them late that night. It was no time for 
ceremony, and she knew that Christie's friend was 
not ceremonious. Christie herself begged to be 
allowed to sleep in Clarges Street ; but here again 
her request was refused. The servants were not 
prepared for them, and the house was topsy-turvy ; 
it had been undergoing a thorough cleaning, and 
the servant in charge had written to her that the 
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workmen and the smell of paint would not be out 
of it for another two days, 

"Trust in me, darling," said Beatrice ; "I will 
shield you from all possible fresh pain and annoy- 
ance. ' Only trust in me." And Christie, who was 
unaccustomed to be passive and to see others act 
for her,: submitted. 

Miss Vavasour declared that Christie looked 
tired and weary-hearted, and she sent her off to 
bed as soon as the girl had scalded herself with a 
cup of hot tea, which she found it hard to swallow. 
" I will come with you, and give you some of 
Dr. Blandy's , sympathetic drops after you're in 
bed," said the little woman ; " they must be taken 
recumbently, you know, Mrs. Graham. Unless 
you take them recumbently, Dr. Blandy says you 
might as well take acidulated drops for any good 
they will do you." 

"And I am sure I would much rather take 
acidulated drops," said Christie, smiling ; "I shall 
never be ^ble to take liquid drops recumbently, I 
am sure, if recumbently means lying down." 

But the difficult feat was accomplished, and 
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in the course of time Miss Vavasour returned to 
her other guest in the drawing-room. And then 
brave Beatrice Graham told her hostess the whole 
story of her husband's dishonour. She did not 
once weep or break down or hesitate in the 
terrible story which she had nerved herself to tell ; 
she never once flinched from the tortures of the 
stake to which she had bound herself. She bore 
with serene submission the agony of martyrdom, 
though her heroism was to be crowned with shame 
and not with glory. She was performing, she 
thought, an act of expiation and not of devotion. 
She was simply doing an act of duty, a horrible 
duty, from which she would have gladly welcomed 
any loophole of honourable escape. That she was 
doing anything heroic never entered her head. 
She was absolutely free, indeed, from any self- 
consciousness in the matter ; and of such, I fancy, 
even more than Lady OXooney and the rest of 
Lady Jones's first cousins, is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

" Meek souls there be, who little deem 
Their earthly strife an angel's theme, 
Or that the rod they bear so calm 
Shall bloom in heaven a martyr's palm." 
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Not that Beatrice Graham was what is generally- 
called a " meek " person ; but the humility of 
the proud-spirited is perhaps of all humility the 
noblest. 

It need scarcely be said that she had the 
tenderest and most sympathetic of all listeners in 
Miss Vavasour. The little spinster never pre- 
tended to think that Beatrice could do otherwise 
than she had done. She said not a word in 
censure of Frederick Graham. His conduct stood 
self-convicted ; blame was needless, palliation im- 
possible. And yet with the tact of a loving woman 
she managed to pour balm into the sorely-wounded 
heart which had bared its grief to her. What 
Miss Vavasour said to comfort her, or how she said 
it, Beatrice could never remember, but when she 
went to bed that night she felt more than the mere 
lightening of the burden of the heavy secret which 
had crushed her to the earth. She did not dare to 
speak the word, but she felt — was she mad, she 
asked herself, to feel it } — something almost like a 
sensation of hope. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MRS. GRAHAM ACTS. 

In men whom' men condemn as ill, 
I find so much of goodness still ; 
In men whom men pronowice divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw a line, 
Between the two where God has not 

Joaquin Miller. 

We have said that Frederick Graham's medita- 
tions on his journeys to and from Scotland were 
not altogether of a pleasant description. But I 
am not sure that Major Singleton's reflections 
in the train were not even more painful than 
those of the man who had wronged him so 
cruelly. Christie's letter could bear, as he 
thought, but one construction. She had evidently 
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been brought to believe that his brain had been 
affected by his wound, and that he was not a 
person whom it would be safe or prudent to 
marry. Tom Singleton, though generous beyond 
the comprehension, even, of most men, was by 
no means incapable of wrath, or too meekly 
patient of injuries. The blood in his veins was 
very red, and could be made hot easily. His 
indignation at Graham's meanness was so great 
that, in spite of a natural proneness to indulgence 
for sinners, he would probably, as the first 
movement after the discovery of his friend's 
treachery, have branded the man as a felon 
and a coward. It was to the fact of hi? 
being Christie's brother, and to that fact 
alone, at first, that Graham owed his im- 
punity. The knowledge, however, that Graham 
had coldly calculated on the forbearance which 
for this reason would be extended to him, had 
changed the dragoon's indignation into a contempt 
which was almost akin to pity. "Good God!" 
thought the Major, "how terrible must have 
been this man's need or his temptations before 

VOL. III. o 
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he could have sunk so low! If he had but 
given me the opportunity, I could have made 
confession unnecessary and reparation easy to 
him. I would have pretended to his wife and 
Christie that I had got him to put his name to 
that wretched play in order to ensure for it a 
better reception than it could have looked for 
coming from an obscure trooper up in the 
Indian hills. But it is of no use thinking what 
I might have done; at our meeting he cut that 
ground from under my feet, and there was 
nothing for it but to show him up as a 
scoundrel in the presence of his wife and sister, 
or to allow myself to pass for a deliberate im- 
postor or a moon-struck dreamer. I was not 
much afraid that anyone would think me the 
first, and I was content to pass for the second, 
if my silence would screen the man's "wife and 
sister from disgrace. If I know my own heart, 
IVe never for a moment repented the decision 
which I took instinctively and without delibera- . 
tion on the spot. I was honestly glad that 
Fred was happy and prosperous, and I would 
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give half of Aunt Betty's legacy that he did 
not owe his success to a He. I even feared 
that Christie might have read my secret, for 
women are sometimes mar^Uously quick-sighted 
in such matters, especially when their percep- 
tions are quickened by love." 

And here the dragoon, who had thought in 
silence, laughed aloud — a short bitter laugh, 
which Barle3^horpe Dick would not have recog- 
nised as his master's, or the mess of the 
Chestnuts as their genial comrade's — a laugh 
which startled Sir George Midhurst, who was 
sitting opposite to him, out of a comfortable 
nap. 

"Are you imitating your old friends, the 
jackals.^ or are you amusing yourself with a 
nightmare i " asked the physician. 

" It was a sort of nightmare," answered Tom ; 
" but I was wide awake." 

" Of course ; people always say that ; as if 

there was any more disgrace in going to sleep in 

a railway-carriage than in bed. Now, go to sleep 

again, and don't dream/' 

o 2 
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Sir George shut his eyes again, and Singleton 
read for the twentieth time Miss Graham's letter : 

"Dear Major S|ngleton," — ("I am glad 
to see that the lunatic is treated with proper 
respect ") — ^" Circumstances have arisen "— (" That 
means that they have persuaded her that I'm 
cracked") — "which make it my imperative duty" 
— ("People are alwa3rs moved by an imperative 
sense of duty when they tell you something 
uncommonly unpleasant'') — "to break off our 
engagement." (" Of course, she could not be ex- 
pected to marry a hatter.") " For my sake as 
well as for your own, I implore you not to attempt 
to change my resolution, which must be irrevoc- 
able." (" Yes, her brother '11 see to that.") " Do 
not even answer this letter." ("I shall do neither.") 
"It breaks my heart to have to write this, but 
in honour and justice I ani bound to write it. God 
bless you and comfort us both. Try to forget 

"Christie Graham." 
"Very clear, and admirably plain-spoken! 
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Tom, you poor old beggar, it was like your luck to 
get over your wound and escape death by the skiri 
of your teeth ! Any other fellow now would have 
died handsomely, and not sneaked back to life 
again to find himself pointed at as a lunatic, and 
shunned as a leper even by her — even by her. Well, 

) 

I can but go back to India, where, if I have any 
luck, I may get knocked over and done for pro- 
perly the next time. I shall not have to wait long 
for the regiment; Tottenham will sell out when 
he marries. But perhaps Miss Kennedy may be 
moved by a sense of duty to throw kim over; 
Well, I suppose the Horse Guards will do some- 
thing for me. The Duke said such pretty things 
to me the other day that I felt myself blushing 
through my Indian tan like a cabbage-rose. I 
must be like the fellow in the ballad who 

" * Learnt to forget his love in glory. 

And made of his regiment his only home.' 

But now the Mutiny's over and the world at peace 
again, there is not much glory to be got ; and 1 
fancy I shall find soldiering a dull trade. When 
the British public i§ in a fright, or when it has got 
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its blood up, it takes its little army on its lap and 
loads it with sugar-plums. As our old quarter- 
master sings : 

" 'When war is declared and the danger is nigh, 
God and the soldier is all the cry ; 
But when war is over and danger is righted, 
God is forgotten, the soldier is slighted.' " 

" This is not a bit like Major Singleton," says a 
reader of fine discernment, and with a clear critical 
faculty, who cannot bear that an author or any 
ot an author's puppets should at any time speak 
or act inconsistently with the opinion which he 
has formed of them. " The Major is just and noble 
and generous ; he would never have sneered at 
Miss Graham's letter, or talked second-hand 
cynicism even when he was half asleep." Not in 
ordinary circumstances, I admit; but we have all 
read in the Latin grammar that anger is madness 
while it lasts ; and Coleridge has told us that this 
is specially the case when the object of that anger 
is a dear friend or an adored mistress. 

• " For to be wroth with those we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain." 
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Singleton's wrath with Miss Graham was fierce 
and burning ; how, then, should it not partake of 
the nature of madness ? 

Sir George Midhurst knew nothing of the 
contents of Christian Graham's letter, but he 
could not help seeing that something had upset 
the dragoon strangely ; and as the young man 
was wealthy and prosperous, honoured and dis- 
tinguished, and now perfectly restored to health, 
he jumped to the conclusion that some lover's 
quarrel was at the bottom of his travelling com- 
panion's " cantankerousness." Yes, that was the 
word he mentally used to qualify the Major's 
short answers and general unsociability. 

" Thank God, I was never in love in my life," 
said the doctor to himself, as they shook hands 
and parted at Euston Square ; and the doctor 
really thought himself blest beyond his fellows 
because his microscope was his oftly mistress, 
and his pet children were bedded out in the 
infirmary of an obscure crkke in one of the 
most poverty-stricken dependencies of Long Acre, 
and had no other claim on his paternity than 
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their helplessness and his power of doing theni 
good. 

Admiral Haviland was at first immensely 
pleased by the alteration in the young soldier's 
appearance. "There will be some credit now in 
turning you out for your father's and mother's 
inspection/' he said; ** Scotland and Sir George 
have made a man of you between them. Why, 
you are as brown as a berry, and you have put on 
just the proper amount of flesh, and you have no 
longer any need to be ashamed of your legs, 
and—— Good God, what's the matter with the 
boy?" 

Singleton gave his host Christie Graham's 
letter. The Admiral read it and handed it back 
to him without a word. Tom put it into his 
pocket and walked out of the room. 

" Marry, this is ' miching mallecho,* " thought he, 
though he did not use the Lord Hamlet's words. 

And when, the next morning, he saw Mrs. 
Graham walking towards the house across the 
lawn, he said to himself : " By the Lord Harry, I 
am right, then ; that fellow did steal the play. 
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and the cur has sent his wife to beg him off." 
He twitched his nose in a way that was hardly 
canny. 

After the first greetings and expressions of 
surprise at seeing Mrs. Graham at FuUerton, that 
lady told him that she had brought a message 
from her husband to Major Singleton. 

"I knew it," said the Admiral, thinking 
aloud. 

" Knew it ! " said Mrs. Graham, astonished. 

The ancient mariner could not explain the 
meaning of his strange ejaculation ; wisely, there- 
fore, he made no attempt to do so. He led Mrs. 
Graham to the door of the library, and there he 
left her. She found the Major seated at a writing- 
table with a sheet of foolscap folded quarter- 
margin before him, and a pen in his hand. His 
comely sunburnt face flushed a deep red as he 
rose to greet his visitor. Next to Fredericjc 
Graham himself, Frederick Graham's wife was 
the last person in the world with whom he would 
have desired an interview. "I might have been 
spared this," he thought. *' Christie's own wishes 
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are sufficiently explicit ; her brother need not 
have sent his wife to enforce them." 

Beatrice appeared calm and collected, "as 
many other mannish cowards do," when they 
have nerved themselves to do a doughty deed . 
but her knees knocked together, and she felt her 
very heart turn pale as she took the seat which 
the dragoon placed for her. 

"Major Singleton," she said, "I have come 
here to speak to you on a matter of grave 
importance." 

" I shall be delighted if I can be of any service 
to you, Mrs. Graham, I am sure ; but do you not 
think that you had better choose a sane person 
for your confidant?" 

"Major Singleton-^—" 

"Is thought by some of his best friends to 
be non compos mentis^ and is scarcely therefore 
a fit recipient of important intelligence." 

" Major Singleton, I know that you have been 
cruelly wronged " 

"So I have sometimes taken the liberty of 
thinking ; but I am beginning to believe that this 
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may be one of my insane fancies, you know. 
Look here, Mrs. Graham, I suppose you have 
come about this;" and he handed her Christie's 
letter. "Oblige me by reading it. Don't be 
afraid; there are no secrets in it, and it is no 
mawkish love-letter. It is plain, business-like, 
and to the point" 

" Major Singleton, I do not wonder that you 
speak bitterly. It is to explain why that letter 
was written that I have come here. It is no 
easy task that I have set myself; pray help me 
to perform it, without breaking down, by listening 
calmly and quietly." 

Singleton took a chair and sat down. He 
still felt angry and insulted that Graham had 
sent his wife to him. "Calm and quiet I am, 
Mrs. Graham; this is one of my lucid intervals, 
when I am not at all dangerous, and when a child 
might play with me. I will give you the best 
attention of which I am capable." 

"Oh Major Singleton, for the sake of your 
own noble generous manhood, for Christie's sake, 
who loves you so dearly " 
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" As witness these presents," said the dragoon 
with a little laugh^ as he again presented the letter 
which she had not taken from him. Beatrice, 
with a woman's quick glance, saw that a tear 
had fallen upon it, and, strange to say, the sight 
gladdened her and gave her courage. 

" Never mind that letter," she said ; " Christie 
loves you with her whole soul as you love her, 
and by that love I beseech you to be calm ; 
and not to make my terrible duty still more 
terrible." 

'* Oh, the devil ! " thought Tom ; ''this lady has 
an 'imperative duty' too. I should not wonder 
if they have all voted me mad, and sent her 
to coax me into a strait-waistcoat. But, poor 
thing, she seems unhappy about her errand 
whatever it is ; I must speak kindly to her.^' And 
then he said aloud : " Pray tell me, Mrs. Graham, 
if there is anything I can do for you ? " 

"Oh Major Singleton, I know everything." 

" Indeed :! Let me congratulate you, Mrs. 
Graham, on the possession of such rare and 
extensive knowledge." 



V 
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" Major Singleton," said Beatrice with dignity, 
''this tone of banter and bitterness is natural 
enough, and, under the circumstances, perhaps I 
have deserved it; but indeed, indeed, I cannot 
bear it. Have mercy on me while I tell you that 
I came to you as soon as I knew that my husband 
had missed you in Scotland; that I myself have 
come to tell you, for I think that I should die if 
you were to be kept another hour in ignorance." 

" Of what, Mrs. Graham ? " asked Singleton 
impatiently. 

And then her voice failed her, but not her 
courage or her fixed resolve. " I cannot speak,'* 
she said, ^ read this. It fell out of one of my 
husband's books." 

Tom took the letter eagerly from her hands. 
" Thank Heaven ! " he cried ; '* then Christie does 
not think me mad. But since I got that other 
letter," he added, his momentary joyousness 
clouded over with the recollection of a pressing 
sorrow, "but since I got that other letter, I think 
that I'd as lief be mad as not. Beast that I am to 
be thinking of myself! " he muttered, as his eyes 
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fell on the pale face and drooping figure of his 
visitor. 

He went up to her and bent over her veryr 
kindly. " Mrs. Graham," he said, " if you think 
that you and yours owe me any reparation, you 
can more than repay it by promising not to say a 
word to a living soul of the discovery of this 
letter. Your husband need never know that it has 
been found. I shall be going back to India in a 
month or two.'' 

" Fred knows it/' Mrs. Graham said. 

"Fred knows it.?" said the dragoon. "Then 
why, oh why, Mrs. Graham, did he leave it to you 
to tell me.?" 

" He did not leave it to me ! " said Mrs. 
Graham almost angrily. Even now that she had 
come to confess his shame, this true wife was 
jealous for her husband's courage, and felt that she 
had a right to resent this imputation on his man- 
hood. " He did not leave it to me ; he went on 
Tuesday to Glenfittock, intending to tell you all 
himself. Your letter to Christie showed us that 
he had missed you ; I knew that she had written 
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to you. I could not bear that you should be kept 
any longer in suspense and bewilderment, and so I 
have come to you myself; and now let me entreat 
you to go and see Christie, whom I have left at 
Udney Lodge/' 

" How can I when she tells me that her 
determination never to see me again is irre- 
vocable ? " 

"Oh Major Singleton, I have always heard, 
and I see for myself, how brave and generous 
you are! Do you not see, can you not under- 
stand " 

" Perfectly," he answered, *^ her words are 
sufficiently plain and intelligible." 

"Words! what are words?" cried. Beatrice 
impetuously. ** Is this blindness wilful ? Good 
heavens! do you not see that the letter was 
written after she had found that fatal paper? 
Oh Major Singleton, if you had been mad, 
maimed, wretched, Christie would never have 
forsaken you ; she would have clung to you in 
sickness and in health, in misery and in madness ; 
but she says that the sister of a that the 
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sister of my husband is not fit to be the wife of 
an honest gentleman." 

''Then she did not write it because they told 
her I was mad ? " 

"I told you that she would never listen to 
any reasons for even postponing your engage- 
ment. She would never have resigned her claim 
to be your wife; she would have been true to 
you though the whole world had urged her to 
be false ; but when she found " 

"Dolt that I am," cried Singleton, "I see it 
all now ! " 

" Go to her at once then ; .1 know what you 
will say, and I know that what you say she will 
listen to. But oh. Major Singleton, in your 
own happiness be merciful to our misery, and 
deal as gently as you can with my poor 
husband ! " 

The dragoon was much moved. "Do not 
be afraid," he said ; " the secret shall be confined 
to us four. I swear to you that no one else shall 
ever suspect its existence." 

**You do not understand me — ^that is not 
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what I mean — the disgrace is in the crime ; it 
is not from the shame of publicity that I would 
shield him, but from the hopelessness of despair. 
Show him that he may retrieve his good name ; 

prove to him that ** The brave woman was 

beginning to show signs of weakness, she could 
not finish her sentence; she rose hurriedly, and 
bowed to Singleton, but did not offer him her 
hand. There was something in this reticence, the 
meaning of which he could not fail to understand, 
which went straight to the young soldier's heart 
He took both Mrs. Graham's hands into his as 
he answered: 

" I will, I will. God bless you, Mrs. Graham. 
You have brought so much happiness to my heart 
to-day that it shall go hard with me but I Will 
find means to restore peace and happiness to 
yours." 

His kindness was almost cruel. Beatrice ^ad 
borne shame, and she could have borne reproaches 
with a stout heart. This tenderness fairly broke 
her down. " Come, come," said Tom, " my sister 
must be a braver little woman than this. For you 
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are my sister, you know ; Christie's sister must be 
my sister, and I will try to be a good big brother 
to you. And now," said the Major, taking a little 
cigar-light box from his pocket, " don't be alarmed, 
I am not going to smoke. There's nothing in the 
world so foolish as to keep old letters. You put 
them by in a drawer where they take up a lot of 
room that might be better bestowed, and every 
now and then when there's a wet day and you have 
nothing to do, you rout them out and turn them 
over, and you keep some and you bum others, and 
it is always the ones you ought to keep that you 
burn, and the ones you ought to bum that you 
keep ; and, in short, you ought to keep none at all. 
You only raise the ghosts of dead loves and buried 
hopes. Now this letter ought to have been burned 
two years ago ; but better late than never." 

The dragoon lit the match and held it under 
the letter. Mrs. Graham sprang forward as if to 
prevent him ; but she sank down on a chair and 
watched the flame, unable to act or to speak, and 
feeling strangely happy at the sacrifice which she 
thought she ought to have hindered. 
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''Oh Major Singleton, what are you doing? 
What have you done ? " 

" Only my duty, and it is not often that I find 
a duty so easy and so pleasant.'' 

"Happy Christie!" thought Mrs. Graham. 
'' How good and noble, and gentle and unselfish 
this man is ! " 

But she said not a word. Her thanks were 
spoken by two glistening eyes which told him that 
he had made a heavy heart lighter. 

Before Mrs. Graham had crossed the threshold 
of the library, her husband's voice was heard in 
conversation with the Admiral. 

At first Beatrice almost wished that he had 
arrived in time to save her from the distressing 
ordeal she had just passed through ; then she was 
thankful that the first brunt of the pain had been 
endured by her, and doubly thankful that her 
husband had not swerved from his promise to 
see Tom face to face, and make his own confession. 

When the mind is in the state of tension in 

which Graham's had been kept for the last few 

, days, improbabilities become natural, and surprise 

p 2 
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impossible. He neither asked nor required any 
explanation of his wife's presence at FuUerton 
when she . might be supposed to be at Chapel 
Combe. He hacf no thought but of the deed he 
had come to do; he had not even thought how 
he should do it Very mechanically he exchanged 
greetings with Beatrice and Singleton, and then 
there was silence. It was an awkward situation 
for all of them. The dragoon showed himself 
equal to the occasion. 

" Beatrice ; — ^you don't mind my calling your 
wife 'Beatrice/ do you, Fred?" he exclaimed — 
"Beatrice and I have been having a long talk 
together, and I'm sure she must be tired. Don't 
you think she had better go down and see the 
Admiral ? he will be tremendously pleased ; for 
your wife's a great favourite of his, you know ; and 
you and I can have a chat here together before we 
join them;" 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE ADMIRAL ASKS FOR AN ANSWER. 

T€te bleu ! ce me sont de mortelles blessures 
De voir qu*avec le vice on garde des mesures. 

£e Misanthrope, 

No spring nor summer's beauty hath such grace, 

As I have seen in one autumnal face. Donne. 

The young men were left alone. 

Singleton's first notion was to spare Graham 
the pain of speaking at all on the subject of 
which he had come to speak; and to tell him 
that he had heard from his wife of the finding 
of the letter, and of his friend's anxiety to 
make what amends he could. He would assure 
him of his perfect forgiveness, and he would beg 
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him as a favour to himself to make no further 
allusion to a matter which he only desired to 
forget as absolutely as he had forgiven it. He 
had begun to express himself to this effect 
when, with the quick sympathy with the feelings 
of others which was one of his characteristics^ 
he saw that Graham was rather hurt than com- 
forted by his desire to burke the question 
altogether, and that it would be anything but 
kindness to refuse him the relief of full and 
plenary confession. 

And so he listened without interruption as 
Graham told him the whole story of his tempta- 
tion and his fall. 

Nothing could be more manly and straight- 
forward than the way in which the proud man 
laid bare his meanness to the eyes of the old 
school-fellow whom he had bullied, of the rattle- 
brained soldier, whose gifts he had thought so 
immeasurably inferior to his own, of the friend 
whom he had so cruelly wronged, and whose 
nobility now he as frankly recognised. 

He bated not a jot the magnitude of his evil 
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deed ; he spoke of his .poverty and of his temp- 
tation, of Horace Eden's innocent blunder, of 
Mrs. Scudamore's patronage, of Armstrong's in- 
solence, and of his love fof Beatrice Lascelles ; 
not in extenuation of his crime, but simply as 
incidents in a story which it behoved him to tell 
exactly as it happened. 

"And now," he said, when he had brought his 
narrative down to the present moment ; " and now 
I have come to make you the only reparation 
possible, to expiate my fault so far as a full avowal 
of my falsehood will expiate it ; to restore to you 
publicly the rights of which I robbed you ; to " 

Singleton laid his hand on Graham's arm : 
" Fred," he said kindly, " I want no more repara- 
tion than you have now made me. Consider the 
play as my wedding-present to you. I should 
never have got it acted if I had not sent it to 
you. I have got a lot of money now, you know, 
and am independent of the profits ; and as for the 
honour and glory of the thing, people give me a 
good deal more credit than I deserve in my own 
legitimate profession. Upon my word," he added 
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laughing, "I'm by no means sure that it might 
not hurt me in the judgment of the bigwigs in 
Pall Mall if they knew that I was given to writing 
plays when I ought to be studying strategy and 
the new formations." 

"This generosity, Tom, crushes me to the earth, 
and makes my vileness seem all the viler/' 

" Come, come, Fred ; you're over-excited. A 
journey to Glenfittock and back, without stopping, 
so to speak, is enough to knock up any fellow, and 
you've not been overrstrong lately, you know. 
Let us say no more about this. Admiral Haviland 
will wonder what we have been talking about so 
long. We must go and join him, and we must be 
sure not to let him have an inkling that anything 
out of the way has happened." 

"I fancy that Admiral Haviland knows it 
already ; but, if not, I shall certainly tell him," 

" You must not tell him ! You shall not tell 
him ! " said Singleton vehemently. " And what 
possesses you to imagine that he has any sus- 
picion — I mean any notion " 

"Let the word stand," said Graham; "sus- 
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picion is not a pretty word, but it is one to which 
men of my class must accustom themselves." 

" Nonsense, Fred ; this is morbid." 

"Not at all. Admiral Haviland never liked 
me, and his dislike has made him quick-sighted. 
I am convinced that for some time he has 
suspected you to be the author of the comedy." 

" Come, come ; this is your imagination." 

Frederick smiled — a wan hopeless smile it was, 
the smile of a man who has no illusions left to him. 
''It was not my imagination," he said, "but my 
bodily ears which heard the words he said to me 
when I came here in search of you." 

" What, this morning ? " 

" Yes, just now. ' Mr. Graham,* he said, ' I am 
glad that you have come at last. There are some 
errands which men should do themselves, and not 
send their wives on.' " 

"The speech was cruel and unjust," said 
Singleton, "even if it does not bear the inter- 
pretation you put upon it" 

" It will bear no other," said Graham ; " and 
what right have I to kindness or even to justice } 
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But be that as it may^ I shall certainly tell him 

what I have done." 

"For Heaven's sake, Fred " 

"No, Tom, not even you shall prevent my 
exposing my own villainy, and making clear the 
nobleness of your self-sacrifice. I cannot doubt 
that Beatrice has already confided the truth to 
Miss Vavasour ; the manager must be told, and 
Mr. Armstrong, and the money ^" 

"Stop, Fred," said Tom sternly; "the matter 
has been already taken out of my hands more than 
I think it ought to have been, considering the 
circumstances. At first I hoped that the know- 
ledge was confined to your sister, your wife, and 
myself; now I find that Miss Vavasour most 
likely knows all about it, and that the Admiral 
guesses so much that it may, perhaps, be necessary 
to tell him the rest. This I cannot help ; the 
mischief is done ; it is no good crying over spilt 
milk ; but it rests with you and with me to see 
that it spreads no further." 

"The truth must and shall be told," said 
Graham firmly, " to all who have believed the lie." 
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" Fred Graham," said the dragoon, " will you 
do me a favour?" 

"Tom," groaned the other, "you must not ask 
me to do another wrong. I have sinned enough ; 
I trust to you to help me to do what is right 
now, and to pay for my sin to the uttermost 
farthing." 

"Fred," said Tom, "you have done all that 
anyone has a right to expect. You have not 
screened yourself in any way. We have ad- 
mitted more persons already into our private 
laundry than need have been admitted there; 
that can't be helped, now. But it can be of no 
possible concern to Mr. Armstrong or to the 
manager of the What's-its-name Theatre that I 
made you a present of the comedy which bears 
your name, and that I wished to keep my 
incognito as a playwright from the authorities 
at the War Office." 

Graham shook his head. 

" You wish to make amends to me," Singleton 
continued, " for a wrong which you have done me? 
— ^forgive me if I speak plainly." 
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" God knows I wish it, and I will do it." 

"Then promise me that not one living soul 
that does not know it now shall ever hear the 

story you have told me. If you do not grant 
me this favour^' — (a bright thought here struck 
the major of dragoons, a thought worthy of him 
as a dramatist) — ^" if you do not grant me this 
favour, Christie will still think that she ought not 
to marry me" — (in the course of his conversation 
with her brother, Tom had told him of the letter 
breaking off the engagement) — **and you don't 
want to keep us apart now, Fred, do you } '* 

" After all I have told you, Tom, is it possible 
that you wish my sister to be your wife ?" 

"Then you promise ?" 

" I do," said Graham ; " and God help me if I 
am doing wrong." 

" God will help you," said Singleton, looking 
shyly and speaking slowly, for he was not a man 
to speak often or glibly of sacred things, " because 
you have repaired a wrong as not one man in 
ten thousand would have done.'' 

Who could have guessed, that knew the two 
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men as the world knows people, that that word 
of approval and encouragement from Tom 
Singleton's lips brought peace and comfort almost 
iheifable to the heart of the once haughty and 
supercilious Frederick Graham ? 

But so it was.. 

When the two men went out upon the lawn 
they found Beatrice there, but not the Admiral. 
The Grahams, after a short consultation, deter- 
mined to go straight back to Clarges Street in 
spite of workmen and the smell of paint. The 
maid could follow by another train with Beatrice's 
luggage. Tom walked to the station with them ; 
they were not very talkative on the road, and the 
few observations they addressed to one another 
were on indifferent subjects. 

When the train had started Tom set off at a 
brisk pace to Miss Vavasour's. 

That good lady saw him approach ; she was 
sitting in the bay window of her apple-blossom 
boudoir. Someone else was seated there, too, 
but Singleton did not see this second person, 
who retreated to the other end of the room on 
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hearing the dragoon's reply to the little spinster's 
greeting. 

"You will find Christie under the chestnut-tree 
by the boat-house," cried Miss Vavasour from the 
open window. " Dr. Blandy recommends rest and 
staying indoors the day after people have taken 
his sympathetic drops ; but our dear Christie 
fancied the fresh air might cure her headache." 

Major Singleton passed on. Miss Vavasour's 
other visitor had only that moment arrived, and 
had had barely time to tell her of the Grahams' 
departure. It was odds that he and Tom had not 
met at the front door. " You know all about poor 
Frederick ? *' she said, when Tom's footsteps were 
no longer heard. "His wife said that he was 
going to tell you." 

" Not he,'' said the Admiral. 

"Oh, then, perhaps I ought not to have 
spoken ? " 

"No, ma'am, not a word did he say. In 
fact I did not give him the chance. I don't 
care about talking to convicts myself; and it 
was a confounded piece of impertinence in the 
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fellow to come to an honest man's house at all. 

* 

But I guessed part of the story, and that brave 
little wife of his, whose heart he has broken, 
would have told me the rest, but I would not 
listen to her. D — n the fellow ! he steals another 
man's brains, and, when he is found out, confesses 
his crime by proxy. I beg your pardon, ma'am, for 
swearing, but I can't help it'* 

"Oh, I don't mind the 'damn,'" said the little 
spinster naively ; '* but I cannot bear to see you 
so hard and cruel." 

" Grant me patience, ma'am ! Cruel ! to a 
forger! to a scoundrel! who robs the dead, and 
only wants the courage to be an assassin I But I 
will expose him to the whole world. As soon as 
I get home I will ring the bell for Hewlett, and 
tell him that the fellow is a rogue and a pick- 
pocket ; and I will desire him to pass the word 
in the servants' hall. I will give orders that if 
he ever shows his face here again he shall be 
ducked in a horse-pond and then handed over 
to the police. I will ^" 

« 

''My dear sir, this vindictiveness is not like 
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you. Forgive me, Admiral, if I say it is not 
like a British sailor! Granted that Frederick 
did wrong, a wicked wrong; but we do not 
know how he was tempted. He has confessed; 
he wants to make every reparation. What can 
he do more?" 

"Hang himself, if he has an ounce of decent 
feeling left." 

" Oh Admiral ! you know what our dear 
Dibdin says: 

" ^ In me let the foe feel the paw of a lion, 

But when the fight's over, the heart of a lamb.' " 

"Grant me patience, ma'am. There has been 
no fighting here, and there is some difference, 
I hope, between a gallant Frenchman and a 
skulking thief. No, ma'am, I will proclaim his 
villainy to everyone who will listen to me ; I hold 
it to be as much the duty of an honest man to 
punish a rogue as to defend the innocent and 
the helpless." 

" Think of Tom, Admiral." 

" I am thinking of him." 
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"Think of Christie. Do you remember that 
It IS her- brother whom you would denounce ? " 

" I do remember it. But duty is duty, 
and must be done unflinchingly without fear or 
favour." 

"Oh Admiral! Can there be a higher duty 
than foigiveness } " 

" Miss Vavasour, you are a good little woman," 
said the veteran, "but " 

*'// ne iagit pas of my goodness or, my 
littleness," said the lady stoutly. "Do you wish 
to make poor Beatrice more unhappy than she 
is already ? Do you wish to make it impos- 
sible that Christie Graham should marry Major 
Singleton } " 

" Pooh ! what has that to do with it ? " 

*< You may ' pooh ' me as much as you like ; 
but do you know Christie so little as to suppose 
that she would consent to her own selfish happi- 
ness if her brother and her brother's wife 
are driven by your cruelty to open disgrace and 
outlawry ? " 

" Why shouldn't she ? Crime and consan- 

VOU III. . Q 
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guinity have nothing to do with each other. A 
prince might be proud to many Christie if 
she were own sister to the whole of the Forty 
Thieves." 

^'You know that that is nonsense, Admiral. 
The disgrace must fall partly upon Christie, and 
she will never bring disgrace as her portion to 
an honest man's home." 

The Admiral's nose expressed a lively sense of 
embarrassment In exposing Frederick Graham 
he would be tasting sincere pleasure, as well 
as performing a clear duty. To bring ruin on 
Frederick Graham's wife and sister was another 
matter. 

" Clara," he said after a pause, during which he 
had looked puzzled and unhappy. 

"Well, Reginald?'' 

''If I consent to hold my tongue about that 
fellow, will you give me an answer to the question 
I asked you yesterday morning before those people 
came ? " 

" Bless my soul ! " said the little lady, blushing ; 
*'I quite forgot. I was not to answer you till 
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to-morrow, you know ; and of" course I did not 
expect to see you till then ; but all this matter 
of Fred Graham and Tom has put everything else 

• out of my head. But as you have come over " 

" Yes, as I have come over ? " 
" I suppose I shall have to answer you at once. 
You naval gentlemen are so imperious/' 

"And your answer is ? " 

" You must first promise me never to mention 
to a living soul a word about Tom's play." 

The Admiral nodded a reluctant assent. "After 
all, there's no disgrace," he thought, " in striking 
one's flag to a woman." 

"And you will speak to Frederick when you 
meet him as if nothing had happened } " 

" No, ma'am ; that is more than I can or will 
do. If ever I see that man again, he shall know 
what I think of him." 

" Then there is nothing more to be said. But 
oh^ Admiral ! oh Reginald ! do you not know that, 
when a man is down, hard words and scornful 
looks may sink him lower ? they cannot possibly 
help him to rise." 

Q 2 
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" Clara,'* said the Admiral. 

" Reginald/' answered Miss Vavasour. 

" I give In" 

"You promise ?*' 

" Yes ; and your answer ? '' 

*' Is Yes too/' said the little spinster. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MAJOR SINGLETON WINS A BATTLE. 

Dichoia edad y sigl9s dichosos aquellos 1 Toda era paz entonces 
y Concordia. — Don Quixote, 

Haas ! H^las ! 
Que de maux sur terre ! 

Ah! ahl ah! ahl 
Que do plaisirs ici bas? 

Alfred de Musset. 

Christie Graham had gone out into the garden, 
and was seated, as Miss Vavasour had said, under 
the shade of the h\g horse-chestnut tree by the 
river. A book was by her side, some knitting 
was on her lap, but she neither read nor worked. 
It was not study which made her look *' pale and 
leaden-eyed.'' 

" Oh, I cannot bear this 1 '' she had said over 
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and over again, till the words repeated themselves 
in a melancholy cadence like the sighing of an 
iEolian harp. Would Tom ever forgive her ? She 
had been true to him when they told her he was 
ill and broken; was she false now? Why had 
this horrible thing come between them ? She had 
vowed to God and to her own heart that she 
would be loyal to the death. She was his, not 
theirs; she was not even her own, but his! He 
was her king, her lord, to whom she had sworn 
eternal loyalty ; and was she now disloyal } or had 

" Her faith unfaithful kept her falsely true ? " 
Beatrice would have told him all ; he would know 

« 

at any rate that she was not acting from fickleness 
or caprice. He would no longer believe that she 
had spurned, at the dictation of others, a prize 
which it was the pride and glory of her life to have 
won ; or that she believed the specious falsehoods 
with which her brother had sought to frighten her 
from him. *' As if sickness or madness itself could 
have broken such bonds as ours ! And even if the 
crime had been his ai^d not Frederick's ; " and 
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then she reproached herself for thinking of wicked- 
ness and Tom in the same day. " But if he had 
proved worthless, should I not have been true to 
him all the same ? " She knew she would. But 
now, if he came to her — and something told her 
that he would come — should she not be firm to do 
the right } Did it not behove her to be jealous of 
her lover's honour, and to keep all dishonour from 
coming near him, as he would have warded a blow 
from her } Should she not be stern to forbid the 
sacrifice which she felt he would fain accomplish 
for love of her .? Should not 

" Love himself take part against himself 
To warn him off, and Duty loved of Love ? '* 

But perhaps he would not seek to persuade her to 
retract the words she had written to him. Per- 
haps he would not come back to her at all. The 
Singletons were a proud race, jealous to quixotism 
of their fair fame. If Tom Singleton married a 
woman with a dishonoured name, would not Sir 
Samuel sorrow as if his son had turned his back in 
the day of battle ? Should she bring shame and 
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sorrow to that kind good man, and requite the 
tenderness of her second mother by dragging down 
their darling to the dirt? No, better, far better, 
that she should never see her lover again. What 
was a broken heart ? But then, if she broke Tom's 
heart too? And then she thought of Rosalind 
and smiled, and then she thought of Major Single- 
ton and sighed, and then she looked up, and Major 
Singleton stood before her. 

" Tom ! " she cried, « Major Singleton ! " 

"Ay, Christie,^* Tom answered gaily. "Tom, 
or Major Singleton : which is it to be ? " 

" Oh Tom ! oh Major Singleton ! " she said 
again. She was dazed as if she had been 
suddenly roused from sleep. 

"No, no," said the dragoon laughing; "that 
won't do at all ; it must not be both. You cannot 
run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, you 
know. Now which is it to be ? " 

She had got up from her seat; she stood 
there before him trembling. She could not 
speak. And then Tom stooped down and kissed 
her. 
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"You didn't mean it, did you> darling?" he 
said. 

" Mean what, Tom ? " 

"Ah now," he cried, "that's right! Exit 
Major Singleton R., and enter Tom ditto L. You 
didn't mean a word of what you said in that 
letter" 

" Yes, I did, I do," said the poor girl tremu- 
lously, and looking ready to cry. 

•It was not a mere rhapsody of words when 
Christie said to herself just now that Tom was her 
lord and her king. She had given him her fealty, 
she could not get it back by writing him a thou- 
sand letters, or making a thousand rebellious reso- 
lutions. Besides, a monarch's royalty is derived 
from heaven, let philosophers and republicans say 
what they will, and is independent of a subject's 
obedience. Her lover stood there, her suzerain, 
her seigneur, her sovereign. Was he less royal 
because she was a rebel } was her puny revolt to 
discrown a king ? 

" You are worn out and tired, darling," he said ; 
" come and sit down." 
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The words were gentle and entreating. To 
Christie they were a command^ and she obeyed. 

" Here is your letter," he said ; "will you take it 
back?'' 

Mechanically she received it from his hands. 

" Thank you, Christie. If you had not taken 
that letter back " 

" But I have not taken it back ; that is, I did 
not mean — ^that is, I meant ^" 

" I know what you mean, and what you meant, 
dearest You meant to be better and braver, and 
truer and nobler, as you are sweeter and more 
beautiful than all women ; and yet you wrote a 
letter that well-nigh killed the life out of a heart 
that was very full of love for you, Christie.^' 

" But, Tom '' 

" Stop a minute ; I know why you wrote it, 
and I don't care a bit for the letter now. But till 
I knew — and when you wrote it you did not 
suppose I ever should know why you wrote it — can 
you understand what that letter meant to me, the 
only one thing it could possibly mean ? ' It meant, 
Christie, — think a moment, darling, and you will 
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see that, to my yet unopened eyes, it could bear 
no other interpretation, — it meant that you had 
been brought to believe that I was either led by a 
morbid vanity to claim for iny own something 
which by right belonged to another man, or that 
the wound in my head had affected my brain and 
made me a monomaniac. It meant that you took 
back from me your plighted word, either because 
you thought me unworthy of a good woman's love^ 
or because you were afraid to trust yourself to a 
man who your friends told you was broken in 
mind and body/' 

" But you know now, Tom " 

" Yes, Christie, I know now ; but no thanks to 
you." 

"Then are you not cruel to reproach me so 
harshly ? " 

"No, darling, I don't think I am, if I make 
clear to you the wrong that letter would have done 
to both of us, the misery to which it would have 
doomed me, and I think you too, Christie ; if I 
make you see that it would have broken my 
father's and mother's hearts, and made me an 
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infidel to all truth ; for if you were false, what was 
not a lie ? If I speak plainly, Christie, and even 
hardly of the wretchedness that that letter has 
already caused, and of the curse it might have 
brought upon many lives *^ 

" Oh Tom, spare me ; your words pierce me to 
the heart I " 

" It has been to warn you to let the wrong go 
no farther. It was wrong to write that letter 
under the circumstances in which it was written. 
Not to retract it now, Christie, would be a grievous 
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"But, Tom, do you really know all? Do 
you really know how Frederick has wronged 
you? Do you not see that it cannot be right 
that I " 

"It cannot be right, Christie, that because 
Fred, under the pressure of sore temptation, 
did me a little wrong, you should do me a 
great one. That because he scourged me with 
whips, you should scourge me with scorpions/' 

" Oh Tom ! are you not blinding my better 
judgment? I am so bewildered that I don't 
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know what I ought to say, what I ought to- 
do." 

"And who would you like to tell you what 
you should say and do ? " 

Christie^s voice was almost a whisper, and 
her head was bent towards the ground as she 
answered : " You, Tom." 

And then the dragoon, who had been stand- 
ing erect and almost stern before her, knelt 
down in front of her garden-chair, and took 
her hands in his and kissed them, and said, 
"Thank you, Christie." 

And then the king sat down at his vassal's 
feet, and lo ! she was Esther and a queen. 

And then he told her in a few short sentences 
— for the topic was not a pleasant one to dwell 
upon — the substance of Fred's confession to him, 
and the promise which they had interchanged 
that no one but themselves and their friends at 
FuUerton should ever have an inkling of what 
had happened. 

And then Esther worshipped her Ahasuerus 
more than ever. Was there any king in all the 
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earth so grand, so good, and so magnanimous as 
her king? And he worshipped her and spoke 
sweet loving words to soothe her and . to make 
amends for the harshness with which he had 
reproved her for writing that cruel letter, which 
he made her tear to pieces as he sat there at 
her feet, and the shreds of which he trod into 
the ground. And she was as delighted with 
his tender folly as she had been awed and im- 
pressed by his stem wisdom ; and she did not 
know which became him most, his masterful 
bearing when he scolded her, or his delicate 
humour when he petted and comforted her. 

What poor wit amuses lovers and children ! 

"Now, listen to me, love," said the dragoon, 
as he crunched the last morsel of the execrated 
paper into the gravel path. 

"I ain listening, Tom." 

"And say after me." 

And then, with a piteous face, which the funny 
rogue tried to screw into a resemblance to the 
fair loving countenance he sat there worshipping, 
the bronzed soldier minced out, from under the 
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yellow penthouse of his shaggy moustache, the 
following words, which his queen and slave shyly 
repeated after him : 

" Tom Singleton, you are very good to forgive 
me, and I don^t deserve it a bit, for I was a bad 
wicked girl to write cruel stories to you ; and 
I'll try to be good to you all the rest of my life, 
if you will only marry me within *' 

" Indeed, then, I won^t say that," said Christie. 

"Yes, you will. If you will only marry me 
within a week of your father's and mother's 
coming back to England.^' 

But Christie laughed and blushed, and would 
neither be coaxed nor bullied into repeating this 
formula. 

" Even the worm will turn," she said, " if you 
tread on it." 

" No, he won't," said Tom, " if you tread hard 
enough ; besides, you are not a worm. Confound 
it all! here come the AdmiraJ and Miss Vavasour." 

Christie rose from her seat, and ran rapidly 
past the elders into the house. She wanted to 
be alone to think over her great happiness, and 
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to mourn over her selfishness in being happy when 
some of those dearest to her were miserable. 

"Well," said Miss Vavasour, "what have you 
been saying to Christie ? '' 

"IVe been teaching her her lessons/' said 
Tom; and then they fell to talking about 
Frederick Graham. The Admiral was furious 
when the dragoon told him that he intended to 
leave the honour and profits of the play with 
his false friend. It was a long time before he 
could be pacified or persuaded that Tom was 
doing right. "I call it compounding a felony/* 
he said. 

"Oh Admiral/' said Miss Vavasour, "you're 
a perfect Rhodamalthus. After all you promised 
too/' 

" No one knows how he will act till he's been 
tempted/' said Tom. " Fred was sorely tempted, 
and he fell ; it has been many a good fellow's fate. 
Let us, who have stood upright — more, perhaps^ 
because there was nothing special to topple us 
over, than from any particular strength of our 
own — help to put him on his feet again. Think 
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of his poverty, his love for Beatrice, old Armstrong's 
insolence ^" 

" That is right,'* said Miss Vavasour. " I knew 
you would be generous, Tom/' 

"Fred never meant,'' continued Tom, "to do 
anything wrong or dishonourable, I'm sure ; but 
the temptation came on him suddenly, and took 
him by surprise." 

"As it does me sometimes," said the little 
spinster, with a funny look of self-reproach. 

" You, Miss Vavasour ! why I am sure you 
never said or did anything wrong or unkind in 
your life." 

"Ah, you don't know," said the lady; "it is 
only because I am very sly about my sins that 
no one has found me out. But now let us go in 
and find Christie." 

A glance at her young friend told the little 
spinster that all was well between her and the 
Major. A glance at Miss Vavasour told Christie 
that something out of the common had happened 
to her kind hostess. She chirruped and hopped 
about the room like a bright-plumaged little bird ; 

VOL. in. R 
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she telegraphed a whole code of signals to Miss 
Graham out of her happy hazel eyes, Tom inter- 
cepted them. There is no greater quickener of 
the wits than a fellow-feeling. It makes us 
wondrous knowing as well as wondrous kind. 
The initiation of love makes freemasons of us 
ally and enables us to read the occult signs of 
the brethren. 

" Admiral," said Tom, shaking the veteran by 
the hand, " I congratulate you from my heart." 

" What the devil do you mean, sir i " asked the 
ancient mariner, with a rapidly vibrating nose, and 
looking like a shy elderly schoolboy. 
" Nothing," said the dragoon. 
And then Miss Vavasour blushed and giggled, 
and Christie went up and kissed her, and Tom 
laughed aloud. 

' • Yes,^' said Miss Vavasour, " it is very silly of 
me, my love; but the Admiral would not take 
No for an answer. Those naval gentlemen, you 

know '* 

"Fortunately for me," said the Admiral, "you 
did not give me No for an answer ; or-—" 
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" But I should perhaps if- 
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" If you hadn't said ' Yes ' instead," laughed 
Tom. 

*' No, you impudent boy ; if I had not had to 
bribe him to do something I wanted. I always 
thought it was my vocation to be a sailor's wife. 
Ever since I knew Captain Bedford — no, no, 
Reginald, I don't mean that — but ever since I 
was a little girl, I have been so fond of Wooden 
Walls, Hearts of Oak, and that sort of thing ;" 
and then, in a joyous quavering little Voice, she 
sang: 

"'Your trousers Til wash, and your grog, too. 111 make.'" 

^ "My dear Clara/' said the matter-of-fact 
Admiral, "you are not going to marry a man 
from the forecastle; I drink nothing but claret, 
and I hate a laundry in the house.*' 

" Isn't Reginald charming ? " whispered the 
little spinster ; " quite as warm a lover as poor 
Mr. Davy Howell, and ever so much better- 
looking, too, and not a bit mad, my dear; I 
assure you not a bit mad.'^ 

R 2 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BEATRICE BEARS THE BURTHEN. 

She lay and seethed in fever many weeks. 

But youth was strong and overcame the test ; 

Revolted soul and flesh were reconciled. 

And fetched back to the necessary day 

And daylight duties. E. B. Browning. 

That eminent divine, the Reverend Laurence 
Sterne, whose wit Thackeray admired so keenly, 
and whose character he loathed so honestly, after 
giving out his text : " It is better to go to the 
house of mourning than to the house of feasting," 
startled his congregation by exclaiming, with the 
emphasis of a finished actor, " That I deny ! " . 

It may be well for us, however, to take the 
taste of all the mawkish love-making of the last 
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chapter out of our mouths with the wholesome bitter 
of a flying visit to Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Graham. 

The day but one after the Admiral and the 
Major had secured their respective mistresses, 
Christie received from her brother a telegram 
containing these words : " Baby born last night. 
Beatrice dangerously ill. Come immediately." 

Miss Vavasour accompanied Christie to Clarges 
Street. She would have slipped quietly and un- 
observed into the dining-room, while her young 
friend went upstairs to her sister-in-law, but it 
was Mr. Graham himself who opened the door 
to them. He had heard the wheels of their cab, 
and had rushed down to meet them. He was 
pale, unkempt, haggard. The proud, reserved, 
high-bred gentleman looked so broken, so abject, 
so almost sordid in his wretchedness, that the 
whining drunkard in the nearest gin-palace or 
police-cell could have afforded to pity him. He 
hurried his visitors into the study, which was on 
the ground-floor, and told them that the fatigue of 
his wife's journeys, and the shock of the discovery 
of his crime, had between them brought on pre- 
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mature labour, and that the baby, a boy, had been 
bom a little before midnight ; that his wife was 
unconscious at the time of his birth, and that 
Sir Greorge Midhurst, whom the apothecary had 
immediately sent for, considered her chances of 
recovery so slight as to be almost desperate. 

He spoke with a horrible calm, which was more 
impressive than any rhapsody of grief or remorse 
could have been. He was a murderer, he said ; 
the crime which he had committed in order to win 
his wife, had killed her. It was for her sake that he 
had lied to the living and robbed the dead ; and it 
was through her that he was punished. God was 
just, but He was very cruel. He could not say 
" God's will be done ; '' how could he, when he did 
not know what God's will was } He might, perhaps, 
listen to the prayers of those who were fit to pray. 
Women were always good and forgiving. Those 
two women, he knew, would pray for him, that he 
might not be left alone with his remorse, that he 
might be saved from the sin of slaying his own 
wife. His other sin, horrible as it was, he might 
repent of if she was here to help him ; but if that 
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first sin killed her, he could never repent, for he 
should go mad. Earnest, vehement prayer, we are 
told, will take heaven by storm ; he could not pray 
himself, but would not they weary heaven with 
their prayers till it gave her back to him ? 

Of the baby he could scarcely be induced to 
speak ; it seemed that he had forgotten its very 
existence. After awhile he took Christie upstairs 
to his wife's room. 

" I will stay here till I am wanted," said Miss 
Vavasour. 

She was wanted for many a long day and . 
night, to aid in watching the poor woman who 
was unconscious of the loving care which sur- 
rounded her. During the weeks which elapsed 
before Beatrice was pronounced out of danger. 
Major Singleton had called daily at the house. 
But for Mrs. Graham's illness, he might have felt 
a delicacy in going to Clarges Street, where the 
sight of him must have awakened painful memories. 
But in the presence of Graham's overwhelming 
sorrow, such considerations were perforce set 
aside. And so it fell out that Beatrice's illness, 
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though it was nigh unto death, was productive 
of peace and comfort, as well as of heart-break 
and misery, to her conscience-stricken husband. 
Christie's presence was a blessing to Graham, 
and Miss Vavasour's kindly help was invaluable ; 
but they were seldom out of the sick-room, while 
Tomi was ever ready and ever present when he 
was wanted, to cheer the solitude and exorcise 
the gloomy spirits of his old friend. He made 
no ostentatious pretensions to the r6le of ^ a 
comforter; he even discouraged, as much as he 
could do so without appearing cold and un- 
sympathetic, all conversation on the subject of 
Mrs. Graham's illness ; and when Frederick had 
once alluded to the affair of the play, the dragoon 
had said gently, " Remember your promise, Fred ; " 
and the subject was dropped from that time forth 
for evermore. But when Tom insisted on taking 
his friend for a little air and exercise in the Park^ 
or when they sat and smoked together in friendly 
talk or sympathetic silence in Graham's study, 
the dragoon imperceptibly conveyed strength and 
hope to the other's heart. 
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Before Beatrice was convalescent, the elder 
Singletons had arrived in England; their son 
had met them at Portsmouth, and conveyed them 
to Udney Lodge ; and they, too, took their part 
in cheering and comforting the son of their old 
friend. 

Tom Singleton had as much of human nature in 
his composition as most people. It would have 
been, perhaps, the greatest delight of his life, next 
to his happiness in Christie's love, if he could have 
seen his mother's rapture and his father's rejoicing, 
disguised in the language of playful banter, in 
their son's success as an author, which was des- 
tined to be unknown and unrecognised. But 
then there was a pleasure in the very act of 
renunciation which was almost its own reward. 

■ 

Even Admiral Haviland went sometimes to 
Clarges Street ; at first he was chilly and reserved 
in his greetings of Mr. Frederick Graham, though 
affectionate and tender in his solicitude about 
his wife. But before Mrs. Graham had taken 
her first drive, and before a day had been fixed 
for the christening of her son, her husband's manly 
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and unstrained humility, and the absence of his 
old self-consciousness and self-assertion, had so 
won upon the veteran's really soft heart, that, 
coupled with his intense admiration for Beatrice, 
they had worked in him, first, compassion, then 
foi^iveness, and, finally, a feeling strangely aldn 
to respect 

"Give him another chance," was the humane 
maxim of a famous merchant and doer of good 
deeds, not long since deceased, when his partners 
or managers wished to deal out exemplary punish- 
ment upon some grievous offender against the 

discipline or property of the firm. Graham's 

§ 

friends acted on George Moore's generous prin- 
ciple ; and their charity, which had hidden the 
heinousness of a brother's sin, was rewarded here 
on earth as it will plead for them some day 
in heaven. 

Horace Eden had gone to Switzerland soon 
after his friends left Chapel Combe. I cannot 
give, perhaps, a better proof of Graham's altered 
frame of mind, than by showing how he now 
acted to this staunchest of friends. He abstained 
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from writing to him while Beatrice was in danger, 
for he knew that he would be giving the kind- 
hearted fellow pain; but as soon as he had 
more cheerful news to tell, he wrote him a 
long letter, so kindly, so affectionate, so uncon- 
descending, that Horace, who had begun to read 
it in the public salon of his hotel, was fain to 
get up and walk into his own bedroom to 
finish it out of the sight of Kellners and fellow- 
tourists. 

" He writes to me as if he wasn't a bit cleverer 
or better than myself," the honest fellow said; 
and the next day he went back to England. 
He arrived 4n London late one night, and slept 
at The Tavistock in Covent Garden, a house 
much affected by himself, and by his father and 
grandfather before him. Early the next morning, 
before the stall-keepers of the famous market- 
place had half arranged their fragrant and 
succulent wares, Horace had loaded a large 
basket with the choicest excerpta from their stores, 
and as no hansom and not even a growler was 
to be discovered at the. untimeous hour, he 
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loaded a stalwart Irishwoman with the burthen, 
and preceded her with perfect gravity on their 
way to Clarges Street. 

There was no sign of life in No. iii. " Good 
God ! " he thought, " can she have had a relapse ? 
Can it be all over?" A sickness crept to his 
heart, and a mist swam about before his eyes, 
as he paid the porteress a handsome fee for her 
services. 

" An' me basket, your honour ? ^' 

He did not hear her. 

" Holy mother ! '' she said, " he's as pale as 
a ghost ! Is it ill your honour is ? '' she asked 
kindly. 

. Then he bought the basket of her and set it 
down on the doorstep while he looked wistfully 
up at the windows. 

"Long life to your honour !'' said the poor 
drudge, "but ye shouldn't go out so airly fasting. 
Rum and milk's the best thing for a morning 
stomach, barring it's a good breakquest." 

In course of time Mr. Eden was admitted 
into Graham's library, and was severely dusted 
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by a zealous housemaid who resented his presence 
there. But at last Graham^s bell rang, and 
Horace, unable to restrain himself any longer, 
bounded upstairs to his friend's room. 

I need hardly say that Mrs. Menteith had 
come up from Scotland on hearing of her niece's 
illness, and that her shrewd sense, dry humour, 
and apparent incapacity of drowsiness and 
fatigue, made her a most welcome recruit 
to the little volunteer . army of nurses. Mr. 
Armstrong had gone to the United States when 
his niece had moved into a house of her own, 
and was having a "good time'' with some of 
the genial pirates of Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, who plundered his wares and 
treated him with princely, nay, with republican 
hospitality, than which no hospitality is more 
royal and kindly. 

Mrs. Scudamore had driven frequently to 
Mr. Graham's door, but her the remorseful owner 
of the house could in no wise be persuaded to 
see. He knew that he was wrong and ungrateful ; 
he acknowledged to himself that to her he mainly 
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owed all his prosperity ; he confessed that it was 
illogical as well as wicked to visit on the kindly 
generous widow his own sin ; but nevertheless 
he did so visit it. He was not, you see, by any 
means an entirely regenerate sinner. Mrs. Scuda- 
more did not resent his rudeness — she did not even 
suspect that it was rudeness ; she was slow to 
believe evil of anyone, and it would have required 
as severe an operation to convince her that any 
human being had meant to be unkind to her or to 
slight her, as it would have taken to make Sydney 
Smithes hypothetical Scotchman understand a 
joke. So she went on sending fruit and flowers 
from her greenhouse three or four times a week, 
inciting thereby Mr. Eden to much discontent and 
jealousy, and driving him to take refuge in ice- 
puddings, haunches of venison, Spanish olives, 
and particularly choice truffles as the next most 
suitable offerings for a sick-room. 

One day a letter and a parcel came to Clarges 
Street from Sherwood Gate. 

This is what the letter contained : 
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"Dear Mr. Graham, 

" I cannot tell you how disappointed I am 
that you have not felt equal to seeing me ; but I 
am very delighted to know that your dear wife is 
so much better. These lines go to you instead of 
the P.P.C. cards, with which all, except my very 
dearest and most valued friends, must content 
themselves. We join the ship to-morrow at 
Plymouth. It was very sudden,, and took me 
quite unprepared. I assure you that up to the 
end of last week I never dreamed that the Bishop 
had any intentions whatever ; and as he had taken 
his passage, everything had to be done in the 
wildest hurry. My lease here will not be oiit 
till Christmas. Tucker has orders to send to 
Mrs. Graham anything choice that he can grow 
in fruit or flowers just as if I were here. My 
dearest love to your wife, 

" Yours ever sincerely, 

"Ursula Wardroper. 

'* P.S. — I am writing in breathless haste, but I 
hope that I have not forgotten to tell you that 
I was married o;i Wednesday to the Bishop of 
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Bosjesmania* You did not think I should many 
a bishop, did you ? 

'* P.P.S. — You have never written an3^thing in 
my album, though you have promised to do so 
over and over again. Write something in it at 
once — I know that such things cost you no trouble 
— and then take the album to Messrs. Squabbles 
and Broom's in Leicester Square, who are packing 
up all our books to send after us, and who must 
have it before the fifteenth of the month." 

Graham handed this curious epistle to Horace 
Eden, who read it aloud. Mrs. Graham was 
sitting up on the sofa in the drawing-room when 
it arrived. The three Singletons were there, 
and Mrs. Menteith, and Admiral Haviland, and 
Miss Vavasour, and Christie of course. They 
were talking over the christening, which was 
to take place in a day or two, and at which 
Major Singleton and Mr. Lanfear were to be 
the two godfathers (Horace Eden, as a Roman 
Catholic, could not act in that capacity), and Miss 
Vavasour the female sponsor.. Mrs. Menteith 
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and Christie had both declined to act in that 
capacity. 

" I had better at my years," said the elder lady> 
*' be singing my own nunc dimittis tYidSi promising 
to teach the catechism to bairns that will not be of 
years to be fashed with learning of ony sort till ye 
have put me in the mouls, I^m thinking." 

Christie had told Beatrice that she was as sen- 
sible of her friend^s kindness as if she had accepted 
the offer, and that her little nephew would be as 
dear to her as if he were her godson likewise ; but 
she hinted that if Frederick himself would invite 
Miss Vavasour to discharge the functions of god- 
mother, the little lady would, she knew, be im- 
mensely pleased and flattered, and that it would 
do more than anything to strengthen the good 
feeling growing up between Admiral Haviland 
and her brother. But this is a digression. 

"Why, Mr. Eden,'^ said Miss Vavasour, "I 
thought that you liked the pretty widow, yourself?" 

" So I do," Horace answered ; *' I like a good 
many women ; that is, a few. But I do not want 
to marry any of them." 

VOL. III. s 
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The letter could not but awake unpleasant 
thoughts in Graham's mind. He got up and left 
the room, taking the album with him. 

Major Singleton was anxious that the infection 
of Graham's embarrassment, which he was quick 
to see and understand, should not reach Beatrice. 

" That's the way to take it, Horace," he said ; 
he knew that Eden was unwounded and that his 
banter was harmless ; " but I'll be shot if I should 
like to be cut out by a bishop, myself. A good- 
looking curate, now, or even a tolerably young 
rector, one may expect to make the running ; but 
fancy a successful rival in a shovel hat, a buzz wig, 
and a pinafore." 

" Apron, my dear,'' corrected Lady Singleton, 
" and bishops left off wearing wigs almost before 
you were born." 

" The Bishop is a very handsome man, and he 
cannot be much more than fifty ; I met him the other 
day at dinner," said Admiral Haviland sententiously. 
" A man is not necessarily superannuated because 
he has reached the highest rank in his profession." 

"Not quite the highest, Admiral; there are 
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Archbishops, you know," said Sir Samuel, who had 

suddenly buried his head in a huge elephant 

Hogarth which lay upon the table ; and as he said 

« 

it he chuckled ridiculously as if there were some- 
thing irresistibly comic in the very mention of the 
loftiest grade in the Anglican hierarchy. And 
then Major Singleton and Mr. Eden, who had both 
been blowing their noses, removed their handker- 
chiefs and laughed aloud under cover of the ex- 
governor's guffaw. Beatrice herself joined in their 
merriment, and so did Mrs. Menteith. 

" What are you laughing at } " said the little 
spinster. " It can't be at me, for I haven't opened 
my mouth for the last five minutes." 

"And I am sure that / never said an3^hing 
funny in my life," said the Admiral ; *' none of 
my family ever did." 

" Governor," said Tom, who saw by the work- 
ing of his nose that the ancient mariner's temper 
was getting short ; " Governor ^" 

" Governor no longer, my boy," said his father 
in a tone of mock tragedy. 

" I suppose," said Beatrice, " that Sir Samuel 

s 2 
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was a very magnificent despot at Wogofogum, 
was he not, Lady Singleton?" 

" A very magnificent despot indeed, my dear. 
Something between what the great Mogul must 
have been in the days of Aurungzebe, and what 
I fancy a lord mayor is at present." 

*' And did you go through it all with a grave 
face, governor?" said Tom, 

" Sir, this levity is misplaced," said his father. 

*' I assure you, Mrs. Graham," said Lady 
Singleton, "that Sam overdid his part if any- 
thing ; he always put on a military frown with 
his cocked hat, and when he laid his hand on 
the pommel of his sword, you would never have 
guessed from the expression of his countenance 
that it was to prevent it tripping him up. Even 
I used to tremble and feel like Fatima when 
Bluebeard gave her five minutes to say her prayers 
in. He imposed upon the very aides-de-camp, 
and ended by almost believing in himself. When 
we landed at Portsmouth there was a guard of 
honour drawn up to receive the Queen who was 
coming over from Osborne, and if I had not 
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pinched Sam's arm, I verily believe he would have 
put the officer commanding under arrest for not 
saluting him. The poor young man turned quite 
pale at the look my husband gave him." 

" And he wondered all the ships in the harbour 
did not give him his seventeen guns, or whatever 
the number is, I daresay ! " said the Admiral. 

Lady Singleton clapped her hands and laughed. 
" Exactly what he did do. Admiral ; how could 
you have guessed it ? " 

" Oh, I have seen governors and ex-governors 
before now," answered the veteran, who was still 
a little huffed by the causeless and unseemly 
mirth of the others. 

"I wonder what sort of governor of the 
Catamaran* Settlement Mr. Shandy would have 
made?" said Tom. 

"Your manners, young man, savour more 
of the camp than of the court," said his 
father. 

" Bravo, Viceroy,^* said Miss Vavasour ; " but 
seriously, how did you like all the fuss, and pomp, 
and dignity of absolute monarchy ? It must have 
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bored you to death to live in a perpetual suit of 
moral war-paint/' 

" My dear Miss Vavasour," said the dethroned 
potentate, "the whole thing was a very magnifi- 
cent piece of tomfoolery, and I flatter myself that 
I was a very magnificent tomfool." 

While this talk was going on in the drawing- 
room, Frederick Graham, downstairs in his study, 
had written the following lines in Mrs. Scudamore's 
album : 



THE WITHERED CHAPLET. 
Written in a Lady's Album, already half-filled by better 

The good, the tuneful, and the wise 
Sit white-robed in this little tome. 
Like choristers in some old dome. 

Singing celestial melodies. 

They chant them to a living ear : 
Each chord they touch finds counterpart 
In the full music of her heart, 

Though lesser souls might barely hear. 

They sing to her of Faith and Joy, 
And Love and Hope, and all things good, 
Which are to her as daily food — 

No casual feast to pall or cloy. 
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And who am I, that I have durst 
To bring my offering to her shrine ? 
What call have I to things divine ? 

She loves the best : why give the worst ? 

Within a little Southern church, 
Where Mary Mother's altar shone 
With flowers, and gold, and precious stone — 

The rich results of toil and search — 

There came a goatherd, wan and worn, 

To kneel before the mother blest ; 

He prayed more dumbly than the rest ; 
He looked more abject and forlorn. 

Within his withered hands there lay 
A withered chaplet, seared and brown, 
Once gathered fair for Mary's crown, 

But drooping tiow and fouled with clay. 

Descending from his mountain-side. 
He'd fallen with his votive wreath, 
And, bruised amid the rocks beneath. 

Lay there two days, and well-nigh died. 

To the good priest he told his tale : 
'* Father, I toiled throughout the year 
To grow them for our Lady dear ; 

But, Father, how my sins prevail ! 



« 



Madonna scorns my gift, you see. 
For I am stained like these poor weeds. 
Ay de mil my evil deeds 
Have turned God's Mother's love from me." 
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** Nay,** said the priest ; and placed the crown 
Of withered flowers before the shrine. 
(Now praise Our Lady's love benign !) 

The flowers that were so soiled and brown. 

From which all odour long had fled, 
Bloomed suddenly as sweet and fair 
As those fresh-gathered garlands there. 

They lived again : they were not dead. 

Pve fallen among miry ways ; 
With earthly stains Pm all asmirch, 
Like that poor churl in Spanish church : 

I may not sing of love and praise. 

Yet, boldened by his happier fate, 
I trembling dare to enter here : 
. Speak to me, lady, words of cheer. 
Nor thrust me from thee desolate. 

My offering may be blest like his, 
The good around may breathe me good 
My voice, though it be harsh and rude. 

Shall not disturb their litanies. 



L._ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

RING OUT, GLAD BELLS ! 

Come now, ye damzels daughters of delight, 

Helpe quickly her to dight, 
Helpe to adorn my beautifullest bride. 
. . . . Bring violets pallid blew, 
The daizie that at evening closes, 
The virgin lily and the primrose trew 
With store of vermeil roses, 
To deck her bridegroom's posies ; 
Against the bridale day which was not long ; 
Sweet Themmes run softly till I end my song. 

Spenser. 

More i was impatient, madam, at do you my compliment on 
your wedding, more pleasure i have to do you to-day. The heaven 
was seems since several years to go to prepare you a husband who 
might be worthy you. It was give you at him ; the happiness it 
is like of one and another pars. Think which benedictions shall 
be followed the union of two hearts well matched. — Fonseca's 
Guide to English Conversation* PariSy 1855. 

In the Book of Common Prayer the form of 
Solemnisation of Matrimony follows the order for 
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the public Baptism of Infants. Shortly after 
Beatrice Graham's baby had received the names 
of Horace Singleton Vavasour, Christie's marriage 
with Major Singleton was appointed to take place. 

My readers will scarcely need to be told how 
more than cordially Sir Samuel had sanctioned it ; 
or that to see the son of her flesh married to the 
daughter of her love was the realisation of Lady 
Singleton's fondest earthly wish. The Major has 
asked Fred's consent as naturally and respectfully 
as if there had been no reason why it could not 
possibly have been withheld. He had further 
combated Graham's objections to* Christie being 
married from her brother's house. Frederick had 
wished to go back to Chapel Combe — abroad — 
anywhere. What right had he to give banquets 
and festivities } Even to sit at good men's feasts 
should henceforth be impossible to him. Let his 
sister be married from Udney Lodge ; Miss 
Vavasour would be delighted with the fuss and 
importance of controlling the wedding arrange- 
mients ; what right had he ^" 

" Fred," said the dragoon, " is this generous ? '* 
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So it was settled that the bridal procession 
was to start from, and the wedding-breakfast to 
be eaten at, Clarges Street; that Frederick, as 
in duty bound, was to give Christie away; that 
Billy Singleton was to be his cousin's best man, 
and that the two Miss Vyners from Barleythorpe, 
two Miss Lowick-Thrapstons, .nieces of Lady 
Singleton, Miss Thornborough, a friend of the 
bride's who lived at Fullerton, and Lady Hester 
Willoughby, a pretty young cousin of Sir Samuel's, 
should be the bridesmaids. 

The reader does not know very much about 
any of these young ladies, but then one very 
often does not know much about the bridesmaids 
at a good many weddings that one is invited to. 
He may take the author's word for it, however, 
that they were all very nice girls, that they were 
all very well dressed, and most of them good- 
looking. One of the Miss Lowick-Thrapstons 
and Lady Hester Willoughby were so handsome 
that Billy Singleton, a famous judge of female 
beauty, was sorely puzzled which of the two he 
should flirt most with. The question was settled ' 
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for him by Lady Hester de<ilining to flirt with 
anyone but Admiral Haviland, and a very little, 
after breakfast, with Mr. Horace Eden. 

But except by the young Bengal Light Cavalry- 
man, I do not think that any of the spinsters 
were nearly so much admired as Christie herself, 
or as Beatrice, who looked very lovely in the 
glory of her proud young motherhood. 

On the morning of the wedding-day, Frederick 
Graham had followed Christie out of the breakfast- 
room, and slipped into her U^nd a small sealed 
packet. She knew instinctively what it contained, 
and that a refusal to receive it would hurt her 
brother sorely. 

She threw her arms round him and kissed 
him. " Dear old Fred ! ^' she said. 

It was the price paid to him for " A Countess 
Unawares." 

I shall not mention the amount, lest I should 
set all my ambitious young readers play-writing. 

Christie had frequently and earnestly entreated 

Miss Vavasour that there might be a double 

' wedding ; but the little lady had resolutely, and 
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as I think, wisely, refused to give in to this 
suggestion. 

" Spring and autumn,^' she said, " prim- 
roses and dahlias; fie, my dear, think how 
incongruous ! " 

On the wedding-day itself, and as the brides- 
maids and Pickering, assisted by Susie Pink, were 
decking Christie in wreaths and orange-blossoms. 
Miss Graham once more expressed her disappoint- 
ment at her friend's obduracy. 

"My dear,^^ said the other, "I object as 
strongly as Mrs. Totterdell herself to second 
marriages ; and I have a husband already.^' 

"What do you mean, Miss Vavasour?" asked 
Christian. 

"What do you mean. Miss Vavasour?" echoed 
the bridesmaids. 

"/^ votts le donne en quatre, je vous le donne en 
dixyje vous le donne en douze^^ said the lady, with 
a little peal of laughter as gay and musical as 
the merry chimings of the church bells which 
were presently to be rung in Christie's honour. 

"Miss Vavasour, if you don't tell us what* 
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you mean, and answer your own riddle, I declare 
I will scream out loud," said Lady Hester. 

" My dear, I am not Miss Vavasour ; Admiral 
Haviland and I were married yesterday." 

And then Christie escaped from her tire- 
maids and threw herself into the little woman's 
arms, and kissed her ; and the bridesmaids kissed 
her and crowed and chattered and laughed in 
jubilant chorus. 

"Yes, my dears, Reginald and I thought 
ourselves too old for fuss and orange-flowers ; 
so when eight o'clock matins were over 
yesterday, we waited till the rest of the small 
congregation had 'left the church, and then we 
went up to the altar — of course we had warned 
Mr. Proby the day before — and the verger gave 
me away ; and then we walked back quietly to 
Lytchet^s Lawn with Gumbo and Chico, 
Reginald's collie and my little brown Spanish 
niongrel, who were waiting outside in the porch 
for us as they always do ; and then the Admiral 
called up the servants and told them; and we 
shall pass our honeymoon at FuUerton, and go 
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on just as if we had been married twenty 
years/' 

Mrs. Haviland did not say that as soon as 
the church bells, which they had forgotten to 
warn the verger not to have rung, had conveyed 
to the good people of Fullerton intelligence of 
what had happened, half the village swarmed 
up to L3^chet's Lawn, and called out lustily 
for the bride and bridegroom ; and that, not 
contented with giving each of them a gigantic 
nosegay, they had showered sweet flowers 
over them, and called down blessings on their 
heads ; that old Appleyard, the Devonshire 
blacksmith — whose son Miss Vavasour had 
nursed through typhus fever, and placed ap- 
prentice, he being a clever and precocious lad, to 
a famous London printer — and Mrs. Caddy, from 
Dean Pret^nvell's almshouses, each made a little 
harangue, as representatives of their respective 
sexes. 

Mrs. Caddy's remarks were pithy and pointed, 
and were chiefly calculated to impress upon Mrs. 
Haviland the rights and privileges of wifehood. 
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The blacksmith's harangue was simpler and less 
didactic. "God bless *ee both," he said; "and 
we be main glad Miss Vavasour ain't going away 
from us. And God bless 'ee both, I say again. 
And Admiral do 'ee be good to her, 'cos us loves 
her, us doos with all our hearts, and God He 
know^th it, He du ; and us begs your pardon for 
the liberty we has taken. And now, mates, us'll 
go home." But they did not go home till they 
had drunk in generous punch, in the servants' hall, 
the health of the veteran whom they liked and 
respected, but of whom they stood somewhat in 
awe, and of the bright-eyed soft-hearted little 
lady for whom their love had become so per- 
fected that out of it all fear had long been 

cast. 

« 

" I do think, Sam, it was so wise of them," 
said Lady Singleton, later on in the day, as, after 
Christie's wedding, they drove back to Udney 
Lodge, which Mrs. Haviland had put at their 
disposal for a month or two until their tenants 
should vacate Milsted for them. 
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"Who was wise, and when?" asked the ex- 
Governor. 

" The Admiral and Miss Vavasour, I mean, of 
course. Don't you think it was very wise of 
her? But I always did say she was a sensible 
little woman, now, didn't I?" 

Sir Samuel hummed my Uncle Toby^s 
favourite ain 

"What do you mean by that, Sam?" 
" * I do mean to make love to Ford's wife.' " 
*' Governor, you are really too ridiculous," said 
her late Excellency. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

IS MR. GRAHAM HAPPY? 
t 

"Yes," said his wife, "yoii are surprised. You thought yon 
knew him, because you knew his faults. You thought he bad 
neither heart nor conscience, and you wronged him, I never did,— 
never. I was never unjust to him, — ^never; — ^forlloved him."— 
Captain George and the Little Maid, By Mrs, Brotherton, 

The curse of Adam, the old curse of all. 
Though I inherit in this feverish life 
Of worldly toil, vain wishes, and hard strife, 
And fruitless thought in care's eternal thrall ; 
Yet more sweet honey than of bitter gall, 
I taste through thee, my £va, my sweet wife. 

Hood. 

A FEW years after Major Singleton's marriage, t^'o 
gentlemen were walking in Kew Gardens. They 
moved on one side to make room for a Bath-chair. 
The man who occupied it was lean and pale, 
and there was a lack of speculation in his hand- 
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some brown eyes which betokened weakness of 
intellect But there was a smile upon his lips^ 
and he wore an expression, if expression it can 
be called, of feeble happiness. Two fine little 
boys were running on in front. After a minute or 
two they turned back again to nod and smile at 
the sick gentleman, who nodded and smiled at 
them in return and patted their little curly heads. 
Then the children ran on again, and the invalid 
looked up into the face of a very handsome lady 
who was walking by his side, and said : " Good 
boys, good boys, Bee ; Horace is good ; Bertie is 
good ; both good boys, my dear, both good 
boys." 

One of the gentlemen stopped, and spoke to 
the lady and to the invalid ; and the little boys, 
who had once more run back to the chair — it 
seemed part of their play — gjave a shriek of 
delight "Uncle Horry!" they cried. "Papa, 
Uncle Wilfrid ! isn't it fun, meeting Uncle Horry 
here?" 

"Who are your friends, Eden?" asked his 
companion, as they drove back to town. 

T 2 
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" The poor fellow in the chair is Sir Wilfrid 
Graham ; he has led a strange adventurous 
life/' 

" Isn't he the man that was posted as a leg; 
or something of that kind, years ago ? '' asked 
the other. 

"Well, *he have deviated some/ I am afraid, 
as the Boston lady said. After going through 
all sorts of mishaps and from bad to worse, he 
enlisted in the Mexican army, and married a 
Spanish woman. The little dark-eyed boy is his 
son. She got his discharge and was beginning 
to make a respectable man of him, when she died 
of fever, and the poor fellow took to drink worse 
than ever, and would probably have ended in a 
wretched hospital at Vera Cruz, if the consul had 
not found out that he was an English baronet, 
and put an advertisement in The Times, S\t 
Wilfrid's mother, who had married a corn-factor 
in Leeds, took no notice of this advertisement; 
she didn't want her comfort interfered with, ot 
her husband bothered with her * Tom of Bedlam 
of a son'; ' He had made his bed, let him lie on 
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it/ she said ; so Fred Graham, who is the best 
fellow in the world, went out and fetched his 
cousin and the little boy home/^ 

" Is Fred Graham the man who succeeded old 
Armstrong in the big publishing business, and 
married his daughter ? " 

" Yes, but it was his niece." 

" Well now, from what I remember of Graham 
at Christchurch, I should have thought he was the 
last fellow in the world to encumber himself with 
an imbecile cousin and a creole baby, especially as 
this youngster will, of course, keep him and his 
boy out of the title and estates." 

"Oh, Fred is the last fellow in the world to 
care about that. He's almost as fond of little 
Bertie, I verily believe, as he is of his own son.'' 

" Oh, come," said Mr. Eden's friend, " that's all 
bosh, you know." 

But it was not. 

Frederick Graham had, perhaps, never been so 
happy as since he had brought his cousin and his 
little boy to England. He had found the poor 
fellow sottish, sulky, and apparently irreclaimable. 
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Fina was dead, and the sooner he himself died 
the better ; and what would kill him so quickly 
and so pleasantly as drink ? Fred stayed out there 
for four months, nursing his kinsman, bearing with 
his sulkiness and occasional ferocity, coaxing, 
humouring, and commanding him, till at last he 
got him to go home with him. On the voyage 
home he strove to rouse the broken-down wretch 
to hope and energy. With careful management 
the estate might be got into a condition of some- 
thing like solvency, especially if Wilfrid would 
go down and live at Nettlebridge himself. 

" D — n it, sir ! " said the poor outlaw, " do 
you know that I was warned off the course at 
Doncaster ? What sort of reception do you think 
the gentlemen of Northumberland would give to 
a returned blackleg ? " 

" Good God ! *' groaned Frederick ; " why 
should my uncle's son be so grievously punished, 
while my father's son, whose sin is not less but 
greater, is held in honour and esteem } " 

But he saw that Sir Wilfrid was right, and that 
his own proposal was impracticable. So he set 
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Mr. Lanfear to work to nurse the property for 
his kinsman and for his kinsman's son, who lived 
on with him in Clarges Street. Shortly after his 
arrival in England, creeping paralysis attacked 
the poor prodigal, who was still able, however, 
to recognise his relations, to smile on Frederick, 
to worship Beatrice, and to pet the two boys, who 
were his companions and playfellows. 

And is Frederick Graham happy ? 

You would say so if you saw him romping 
with those two youngsters; you would think 
him happy if you watched the delighted pink 
flush mount to Mrs. Graham's sweet pale face 
when her husband comes back to her of an 
afternoon from his El Dorado in Paternoster 
•Row ; and if you could only hear the welcome 
given to him by his little god-daughter when 
he pays his yearly visit to Tom and Christie 
at Barleythorpe. And, above all, you would 
think him happy if you saw the bright smile 
which lights up poor Sir Wilfrid's comely vacant 
face like a lamp, as his cousin, on his daily 
return from the City, puts into his lap a little 
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parcel, neatly tied up in pink or blue paper, 
and the poor fellow takes out of his pocket a 
pair of scissors kept there for the especial purpose, 
cuts the string, and unwraps a book with a very- 
gorgeous binding or brilliant with coloured pictures. 
Sometimes, when the publishing business is slack, 
the same book has to do duty two or three times 
over ; but it has always the charm of novelty and 
surprise to Sir Wilfrid. 

Prosperous in his business, very generous in 
his dealings with authors, he has never written 
a line himself since Major Singleton's return to 
England. Especially encouraging to and sym- 
pathetic with young writers, many of whom he 
has helped on in the world to an extent that 
would astonish the stock revilers of publishers, 
Frederick Graham ought to be a happy man, 
for, certesj he makes many people happy. Brought 
face to face with his sin, after his wife's terrible 
illness, he had ruthlessly analysed its nature and 
its cause. He saw that selfishness and over- 
weening pride and an insolent confidence in his 
wn powers and impeccability, had brought about 
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his fall, and he resolved, with God's help, never 
again to think scornfully of others as he must 
evermore think humbly of himself. With God's 
help, too, he would never lose an opportunity 
of befriending any man who might need his 
help, and more especially any man whom pride 
and poverty, ambition and disappointment, might 
tempt to ruin as they had tempted him. 

Surely, then, Frederick Graham is happy ? 

" Nay then, madam," said Dr. Johnson, when 
Mrs. Thrale thus begged a question by assuming 
the correctness of her own solution of it ; " nay 
then, madam, since you are sure, there is nothing 
to be said, so let us have no more pother about it." 
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But Tom Singleton is our hero, and we must say 
a few, a very few, last words about him. He left 
the army soon after his marriage, though the 
Commander-in-chief had with many flattering 
speeches urged him to remain in the Service. He 
loved his profession, but he loved his wife more. 
He would have sold out immediately, but Christie 
insisted on his going on half-pay till he became 
a colonel. 

*' Why ? "he had asked. 

" Oh, I hate majors ; they are always fat and 
bald." 

"Quite true, my dear," said Sir Samuel; 
"whereas colonels are never afflicted with a 
superfluity of adipose matter, and their hair is 
ever curly and copious." 
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The young couple took Walwyn's Park, and 
the Major hunted a good deal and shot a little^ 
and farmed in a style which afforded perennial 
diversion to his father, and which almost drove his 
bailiff to drink. 

The Havilands and the Grahams came to them 
every Qiristmas, and they spent six weeks of 
every year at Lytchet's Lawn; and Horace Eden, 
who was claimed as an uncle by the two nurseries, 
commonly assisted at these reunions, "There's 
no fun without Uncle Horry," the children said. 

Mrs. Menteith was right. Before Horace 
Graham was old enough to be instructed in the 
Church catechism, she had indeed departed in 
peace. " Come closer, my bonnie doo," she said 
one day to Mrs. Graham, who had gone down to 
Taggart's Brae, to nurse her. " Come closer, for 
the breath is going and it hurts me to speak loud ; 
look in the fourth drawer of my secretary, and ye'll 
find a paper parcel with three speckledy seals. 
There's a sapphire necklace in it which ye'U ask 
your friend, Christie Singleton, to wear sometimes 
for the auld wife's sake she was aye kind and good 
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to. And now lift up the big kist at the foot of the 
bed. Dq ye see a long thing in an auld leather 
case? Yes, that's it. It's the sword Prince 
Charles gave to my great-grandfather. Ye'U take 
it to the merry soldier lad her husband, and ask 
him to? take my love with it. Ah, my dear, that 
young man has the good heart and the bonnie 
laugh ! /' 

* » 

" Indeed he has, auntie ; and if you knew *' 

" Maybe I know more than ye think, Bee. 
'The sunset of life,' ye know, as Tom Cawmell 
says, * gives us niystical lore ; * but whist, my 
honey, I hear Grizzy Melville's foot on the stair ; 
and hech, sirs, but she treads heavily. — Grizzy, it's 
almost ower guid of ye, and you so sorely fashed 
with the gout too ! " 

*^^0 ^M ^^0 ^^ ^^ 

^^ ^^ rf^ ^^ ^^ 

" Isn't Tom's the best play you ever saw in 
your life, Sam } " asked Lady Singleton, the 
cheers of the crowded theatre still ringing in 
her delighted ears, as she and the ex-Governor 
of British Catamarania drove back to their hotel 
in Dover Street, after a merry supper given by 
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the Havilands at Verry's, in honour of the first 
performance of "Cousin Penelope's Codicil/* at 
The Jollity. 

" Very much the best," said Sir Samuel. " It 
is immeasurably superior in its philosophy to 
'Hamlet;* is far more imaginative than *A 
Midsummer Night's Dream;' while for brilliancy 
of dialogue 'The School for Scandal' is not *a 
patch upon it/ as the Yankee consul at Wogofogum 
would say/' 

" Laugh at me as much as you like ; but you 
know, Sam, that in your heart you are as proud 
of Tom and of his play as I am/' 

"Yes, my dear; and I have no doubt that 
Graham's wife is equally proud of him and of 
' A Countess Unawares.* " 

"Fancy comparing the two!" said her ladyship. 



THE END. 
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great value to all who have animals about them. Mr. Fleming has resorted to the 
best authorities both in this country and on the Continent, and has been able toadd 
to what he has obtained from them the results of a wide and varied practical expe- 
rience. His works on 'Animal Plagues,' and 'Rabies and Hydrophobb,* ha«% 
already secured his reputation as a writer on veterinary science^ and a material 
addition will be made to it by the present extreooely valuable and nurly exbausdve 
treatise.*'— Ptf// A/alt Gazette. 
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JFORSTER {yOHN)^ 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the *' C D." Edition of his Works. With Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 7^. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. A New Edition 

uniform with the Library Edition, i vol. Post 8vo, zof. 6(1. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. With Portraits 

and other Illustrations. 15th Thousand. 3 vol% 8vo, cloth, £9 2s. 

**Mr. Forster's life of Dickens will always be eagerly read as long as Dickens 
himself is eagerly read ; and that will be as long as Englishmen retain their delight 
in English litcr&tvac,"— Spectator, 

A New Edition in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, uniform with the 

Illustrated Edition of Dickens's Works. jCi Ss. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR : a Biography, 1775-1864. 

With Portraits and Vignettes. A New and Revised Edition, in z vol. Demy 8vo, i2s» 

FRANCA TELLI ( C E. )— 

ROYAL CONFECTIONER: English and Foreign. A 

Practical Treatise. With Coloured Illustrations. 3rd Edition. Post 8 vo, doth, 7 j. 6^. 

" Under the above abbreviated designation we are announcing a work, the mere 
title-i>age of which is a catalogue of culinary mysteries, and the programme of an 
exhibition of subtle and ambrosial art ' The Rojral English and Foreign Confec- 
tioner,' as this title-page avers, is a practical treatise on the art of confectionary in 
all its branches, comprising ornamental confectionary artistically developed ; dif- 
ferent methods of preserving fruit, fruit pulps, and juices in bottles, the preparation 
of jams and jellies, fruit, and other syrups, summer beverages, and a great variety 
of national drinks ; with directions for making dessert cakes, plain and fancy bread, 
candies, bonbons, comfits, spirituous essences, and cordials ; also, the art of ice- 
making, and the arrangement and general economy of &shionable desserts. By 
Charles Elm^ FrancateUi, pupil to the celebrated Careme, and late maltre d'hdtel 
to Her Majesty the Queen, author of * The Modem Cook,' ' The Cook's Guide,* 
and ' Cookery tor the Working Classes.' With numerous illustrations in chromo- 
lithography. We shall not affect to pass jodgment on the vast variety of recipes 
which carry out the abundant promise of Francatelli's title-page. It is enough to 
absolve us from such endless labour to mention that the contents of the chapters 
occupy 15 pages, and that the index in which the references are printed very closely, 
comprises upwards of so pages, and includes all imaginable products of the con- 
fectionary art. .... We salute Francatelli respectfully in dismissing 
HIS book; only adding that his recipe for beignets of pink-apples, on 

PAGE 252, IS WORTH ALL THE MONEY WHICH THE PURCHASER WILL PAY FOB 
this VERY OPPORTUNE VOLUME."— 7V//r«, 

HANCOC/C{E. CAMPBELL)— 

THE AMATEUR POTTERY AND GLASS PAINTER. 

With Directions for Gilding, Chasing, Burnishing, Bronzing, and Ground Laying. 
Illustrated. Including Fac-similes from the Sketch-Book of N. H. J. Wbstlakk, 
F.S. A. With an Appendix. Demy 8vo, 5^. 

"A most useful handbook to the now fashionable art of painting on china and 
glass, containing minute instructions which only have to be thoroughly mastered 
to render the student capable of turning out reasonably artistic work. Tne illustra- 
tions will also be found very useful by the Ix^inner, as they show the sort of 
designs best adapted for the purpose in hand. For the general reader, who does 
not aspire to become a crockery painter, some interesting chapters on pottery and 
porcelain are provided, in which they will find descriptions of many of the chief 
manufactories, with particulars of the special productions that have rendered them 
famous. ^ An^ person bitten with the chma mania cannot fail to be pleased with the 
information given in this part of the hook.""— Gioi>c. 
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HALL {SIDNEY)— 

A TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH COUX- 

TIES. Firty Maps, Coloured. New Edition, including the Railways, corrected 
up to the present date. Demy 8vo, in roan tuck, los. 6d, 

HILL (MISS G.)— 

THE PLEASURES AND PROFITS OF OUR LITTLE 

POULTRY FARM. Small crown 8vo, 3*. 

HITCHMAN (FRANCIS)^ 

THE PUBLIC LIFE OF THE EARL OF BEACONS- 

FIELD. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 32*. 

HOLBEIN— 

TWELVE HEADS AFTER HOLBEIN. Selected from 

Drawings in Her Majesty's Collection at Windsor. Reproduced in Autotype, b 
portfolio. 36f. 

HOVELACQUE {ABEL)— 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE: LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY, AND ETYMOLOGY. With Maps. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 55. 
Being the first volume of " llie Library of Contemporary Science." 

"This is a translation of the first work of a new French series of Popular 
Scientific Works. The high character of the series, and also its bias, may be 
inferred from the names of some of its writers, e.g. P. Broca, Ch. Martins, C. Vogt, 
&c. The English publishers announce that the present volume will be followtd 
immediately by others on Anthropology and Biology. If thejr are like tfadr 
precursor, ihey will be clear and well written, somewhat polemical, and noMy 
contemptuous of opponents. . . . The translator has done his work throughout 
with care and success." — Atkenaitm. 

7ARRY{ GENERAL)— 

NAPIER (MAJ.-GEN. W. C E.)— OUTPOST DUTi'. 

Translated, with TREATISES ON MILITARY RECONNAISANCE AND 
ON ROAD-MAKING. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

KEMPIS {THOMAS A)— 

ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Four Books. 

Beautifully Illustrated Edition. Demy 8vo, x6r. 

" It is illustrated with great ability — even the head and tail pieces are themsdics 
comi>lete pictures, suggestive, quaint, beautiful. The paper is of the best, and the 
printing very careful. On the whole, for a gift or for presentation, we hardly knov 
where else to look for a book to match it. Clearly neither care nor expense has 
been spared in producing this tasteful but sumptuous volume.'* — NonconJormUt. 

KLACZKO {M. yULIANy^ 

TWO CHANCELLORS : PRINCE GORTCHAKOF and 

PRINCE BISMARCK. Translated by Mrs. Tait. New and cheaper edition, <tf. 

" This is a most interesting and valuable book. . . . The object is to trace out 
the working and the results of a ten years' partnership between the two famous 
Chancellors of Russia and Germany, Prince Gortchakoflf and Prince Bismarck ; 
and these are delineated with considerable artistic power, and in a manner which 
betokens considerable political insight, and an intimate acquamtance with i>e 
diplomatic world." — Blackwood* s Magazine. 
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LEFEVRE {ANDRE)— 

PHILOSOPHY, Historical and Critical. Translated, with 

an introduction, by A. W. Kbane, B.A. Large crown 8vo, 7;. 6^. 

LETOURNEAU {DR, CHARLES)— 

BIOLOGY. Translated by William MacCall. With Illus- 

trations. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LUCAS (CAPTAIN)— 

THE ZULUS AND THE BRITISH FRONTIER. 

Demy 8vo, x6f. 

"Even if South Africa did not so much engage public attention at this moment, 
Mr. Lucas's book would be well worth reading. It is not a catchpenny publica- 
tion, but a well written and well arranged study of our relations with the Zulus. 
Mr. Lucas expresses himself in a vigorous and manly style, without waste of 
words ; and, though he makes use occasionally of the figure of irony, he never 
declaims, and never tries to be humorous out of place. He himself has had some 
military experience near the scene of the present disturbances, and he writes 
with a military clearness and directness which command attention."--^a/7/n/a^ 
Review. 

CAMP LIFE AND SPORT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

With Episodes in Kaffir Warfare. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, xar. 

** Mr. Lucas has admirably executed the task which he set himself to perform, 
and that was to touch upon some of the salient points of life and character m South 
Africa, at the saiiie time weaving into them some of the everyday incidents of 
garrison life whilst serving with his old regiment, the Cape Mounted Rifles. The 
book is full of interest from the first page to the last, containing as it does descrip- 
tions of the chief places in South Africa, its various inhabitants, the peculiarities of 
Kaffir warfare, and the sport to be met with." — I^ aval and Military Gazette^ 

LYTTON {ROBERT, LORD)— 

POETICAL WORKS— COLLECTED EDITION, Com- 

plete in 5 vols. 

FABLES IN SONG. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo, i2j. 

LUCILE. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

THE WANDERER. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

POEMS, HISTORICAL AND CHARACTERISTIC. Fcap. 6*. 

MAXSE {FITZH,)— 

PRINCE BISMARCK'S LETTERS. Translated from 

the German. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MAZADE {CHARLES DE)— 

THE LIFE OF COUNT CAVOUR. Translated from 

the French. Demy 8vo, x6s. 
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'[ The arrangement of incidents, the juxtaposition of historical contrasts, and the 
entire elaboration of M. de Mazade's material, are very artistic and very eflfective. 
. . . There is also much in M. de Mazade's work, whidi, by-the-bye, is well 
translated, that may gratify English pride as well as instruct English politicians." 
-"ll^orltl. 
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McCOANiJ, CARLILEy- 

OUR NEW PROTECTORATE. Turkey in Asia : Its 

Gbooraphy, Races, Rbsourcxs, and Government. With a Map. shoving 
the Existing and Projected Public Works. 3 vols, large crown 8vo, 84r. 



*' If a good book was to be made about Asiatic Tuikey, it is difficult to see how 
it could nave been made with greater success than has attended the efforts^ of Mr. 
McCoan. He has told us all that we could wish to know ; he has put his infotma- 
tion into a compact and readable shape ; and he has supplied just as much detail as 
gives body to his work without overloading it. He has, too, a personal knowledge 
of many parts of the vast district he describes : and has been for years familiar wSh 
the Turks, their ways and work.** — Saturday Review. 



MOLES WORTH {W. NASSAU)-- 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE YEAR 1830 

TO THE RESIGNATION OF THE GLADSTONE MINISTRY. 

A Cheap Edition, carefully revised, and carried up to March, 1874. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, xZ*. 
A School Edition. Post 8ro, 7^. 6d. 

" It is a great misfortune that the history of our country that is nearest our own 
times young men are least acquainted with. It is not written ui histories that were 
read at school, and they are not old euougb, as I am old enough, to remember 
almost every political fact since the great Reform Bill of 1832.^ I wish young men 
would read some history of this period. A neighbour and a friend of nune, a most 
faitelligent and accomplished clergyman — Mr. Molesworth — has published a work, 
being a political history of England from the year 1830— that is, from the first 
Reform Bill- until within the last two or three years ; a book honestly written, 
in which facts are plainly — and I believe truly — stated, and a work which would 
give great information to all the young men of the country, if they could be pre- 
vailed upon to read \t."-~From the Right Hon. John BrigJWs Speech at Bur- 
mingham. 

MORLEY {HENRY)— 

ENGLISH WRITERS. Vol. I. Part I. THE CELTS 

AND ANGLO-SAXONS. With an Introductory Sketch of the Four Periods of 
English Literature. Part II. FROM THE CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. 
(Making a vols.) 8vo, cloth, £1 as. 

*0* Each Part is indexed separately. The Two Parts complete the account of 
English Literatiu-e during the Period of the Formation of tne Language, or of 
Thb Writers before Chaucer. 

" Mr. Morley's volume looks, at first sight, a formidable addition to the g^js tiiiy 
mass of English writings after Chaucer ; but it is well worth reading. It comprises 
the foundation and ground story, so to si>eak, of a work upon the whole sequenot 
of EnglLsh literature. If carried out with the same spirit and on the same scale as 
the volume already published, the complete work will undoubtedly form a valuable 
contribution towards the slory of the growth cf the literary mind of England, laid 
as a national biography of continuous mterest." — Saturday Review, 

Vol. IL Part I. FROM CHAUCER TO DUNBAR 

8vo, cloth, ITS. 

TABLES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Containing 

so Charts. Second Edition, with Index. Royal 4to, cloth, za^. 
In Three Parts. Parts I. and IL, containing Three Charts, each is. 6d. 
Piut III., containing 14 Charts, 7s. Part III., also kept in Sections, i, a, and 5, 
1*. 6d. each ; 3 and 4 together, 3*. *^* The Charts sold separately. 
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MORLEY {JOHN)— 

DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPEDISTS. 2 vols. 

demy 8vo, 26;. 

'* We have here the story of a life, full in itself of human interest, vividly and 
dramatiodly told ; we have also glimpses of the lives of others whose interest is 
scarcely inferior ; have a perfect treasure-house of social and political knowledge, 
literary and artistic criticism ; and we have another of those singularly valuable 
contributions to the history of the ' modem spirit,' which Mr. Morley is perhaps 
better qualified than any living English writer to furnish, and which are achieving 
for him a reputation that is more than English in its comprehensiveness."—- World. 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Second Series. France 

in the Eighteenth Century — Robespierre— Turgot — Death of Mr. Mill— Mr. Mill 
on Religion— On Popular Cultiure — Macaulay. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14J. 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. First Series. Demy 8vo, 145. 

NEW UNIFORM EDITION. 
VOLTAIRE. Large crown 8vo, 6 J. 
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It is impossible to read his volume without being struck bj its independence of 
thought, its sincerity and candour of expression, as well as by its ability and literary 
power. We have freely expressed our dissent from the views which it presents of 
the value and wholesomeness of the Voltairian philosophy, if that name can fsdrly 
be applied to anything so essentially unphilosophical ; but at the same time it is 
well that such views should be fairly argued out, and that, whatever inconvenience 
it may occasion to people who, having once made up their minds on a subject, dis- 
like to have them disturbed, accepted conclusions should be occasionally tested over 
again. Mr. Morley has given us a valuable and highly suggestive study of the 
great man of a very criticid age." — Saturday Review,. 

ROUSSEAU. Large cro\\Ti 8vo, 95. 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. First Series. Large crown 

8vo, 6f . 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Second Series. Un the Press. 

" The papers one and all will bear reading not once but twice— papers full of 
suggestive thought on subjects of undying interest" — Graphic. 

DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPAEDISTS. Large 

crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

ON COMPROMISE. New Edition. Crown Svo, 3J. 6d. 

** We are glad to find that Mr. Morley's essay on Compromise obtained sufficient 
popularity to require a second edition. It is a work which, much as we may differ 
from parts of it, we cannot but desire should be widely circulated and deeply 
pondered by all who take an interest in the spread of truth and the progress of 
justice. '*—Nonconfamtist. 

STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. Third 

Edition. Svo, cloth, 3^. 

MORRIS (M, a CONNOR)-^ 

HIBERNICA VENATICA. With Portraits of the Mar- 

chioness of Waterford, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Lady Randolph Churchill, 
Hon. Mrs. Malone, Miss Persse (of Moyodo Castle), Mrs. Stewart Duckett, and 
Miss Myra Watson. Large crown Svo, xSx. 
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TRIVIATA; or, Cross Road Chronicles of Passages in 

Irish Hunting History during the season of 1875-76. With illustratioiis. LAr^e 
crown 8vo, i6f. 

*' llie highest compliment paid to the merits of *• Triviator's * volume will \< 
found to proceed from outsiders beyond the circle of 'hunting men,' who hare 
found interest and amusement in its pages. The illustrations do not pretend to 
hi^h line in art, but are not lacking in numour and fidelity, and altogether we can 
without scruple commend a perusal of ' Triviata ' to sul lovers of hnnfing, on 
whose shelves it should find a place among the ' standard works ' ^that enthusiastic 
body." — Illustrated Sporting and Dratnatic News, 

MURPHY (7 . M, )— 

RAMBLES IN NORTH-WEST AMERICA. Wth 

Frontispiece and Map. i6f. 

"Mr. Murphy has not only written a very readable volume, but must have 
employed infinite pains in collecting his materials." — Saturday Revirtv. 

OLIVER {PROFESSOR), F.R.S, cSrv.-- 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL 

ORDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, PREPARED FOR THE 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON. Oblong 
8vo, with X09 Plates. Price, plain, 16s.; coloured, £1 6s. 

PIERCE {GILBERT A.)— 

THE DICKENS DICTION ARY : a Key to the Characters 

and Principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. With additions by 
William A. Wheeler. Large crown 8vo, lo*. 6d. 

*' The description of the external and internal peculiarities of the characters is, 
as far as possibU, given in Dickens's own words, a sign of laudable discretion 00 
the editor's part. The volume forms a useful, we may say necessary, supplement 
to the library edition of Dickens's works." — May/air. 

POLLOK {LIEUT.-COLONEL)— 

SPORT IN BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, AND THE 

CASSYAH AND JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in the Hilly Dis- 
tricts of the Northern Division, Madras Presidency, a vols. Demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations and a Maps. 24J. 

" Colonel Pollok's ' Sport in British Burmah ' must be ranked among the best 
books of its c\diss."— Graphic. 

POYNTER {E. 7.), R.A.-^ 

TEN LECTURES ON ART. Large crown 8vo, 9^. 

" They have peculiar merit, because they form a concise and earnest exposition 
of a system of instruction of the highest value. In fact we know of no treatise oo 
the principles which should direct the art instruction of a nation that can compare 
with this hcoV."—yohn Bull. 

*' These lectures are marked by clearness of thought and soundness of judgment" 
— Daily News. 

** We had maiked some passages for extract and comment, but can find no space 
for them in our page, and must leave our readers to consult the volume for 
themselves, with the assurance that, although they^ may differ from some of Mr. 
Poynter's views, as indeed we ourselves do, there is much, and in an attractiTc 
form, to be learned from it.'* — Art youmal* 

"This is a fine book, probably one of the books on art for a good many yean, 
full of clearly and deftly wrought-out explanations upon subjects of much intncacy. 
. . . The remaining contents of this remarkable book we must not even indicate. 
Its chief lessons will, perhaps, centre upon the skilful teaching of thoroughness, 
nobility, and patience that appears in almost every page, and upon the remarkable 
illustrations and exposure of false taste in decorative art.'* — Spectator. 
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PI^INSEP {VAL\ A.R.A.^ * 

IMPERIAL INDIA. Containing numerous Illustrations 

and Maps made during a Tour to the Courts of the Principal Rajahs and Princes 
of India. Second Edition. Demy, 8vo, 21s. 
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It is to be hoped that the author of this work may be as successful in his de- 
lineation of the Great Durbar on canvas as he has l>een in the wood pictures we 
have noticed. His book is one of the most readable that has lately appeared on 
the subject of India, full of interest and of touches of humour which make it a 
pleasant companion from the first chapter to the last. ... It may be added that 
the illustrations are superlatively good." — Athenteum,. 

REDGRAVE {SAMUEL)^ 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE His- 
torical COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With an Introductory Notice by Samuel 
Redgrave. With numerous Chromo-lithographs and other Illustrations. Published 
for the Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education. 
Royal 8vo, £j is. 

** A book which is a real contribution to British art." — Graphic, 

ROBSON {REV, J. H, M.A., LLM.)^late Foundation Scholar of Downing 
College, Cambridge — 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 

ROLAND {ARTHUR)— 

FARMING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 

VOL. I.— DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, &c. Edited 
by William Ablett. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

" We cannot follow our author in detail, but we may confidently recommend his 
book, not only to the attention of amateurs, but also to that of experts, who will 
find a good many hints of advantage to thtm."—Cardener:f Chronicle. 

''The book contains much information that will be useful to people who may 
wish to keep their own cows and utilize their produce, but are at present ignorant 
as to the best methods of going to work." — Queen. 

VOL. II.— POULTRY-KEEPING. Edited by William Ablett. Large crown 
8vo, 5*. 

" Mr. Roland's book gives much useful and instructive information on the keep- 
ing and management of fowls ; but we particularly recommend his directions for 
the construction of a proper fowl-house, which, though of the utmost importance 
and absolutely necessary to success, is, as often as not, hopelessly neglected." — 
Graphic, 

VOL. III.—TREE-PLANTING, for Ornamentation or Profit, suitable to every 
Soil and Situation. Edited by William Ablett. Large crown 8vo, 5^. 

STORY {W. W.)— 

ROBA DI ROMA. Seventh Edition, with Additions and 

Portrait Post 8vo, cloth, lof. 6d, 

THE PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FRAME, 

ACCORDING TO A NEW CANON. With Plates. Royal Svo, cloth, iw. 

CASTLE ST. ANGELO. Uniform with " Roba di Roma." 

With Illuslraticns. Large crown Svo, lor. 6ii. 
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STREETER {E. W,\ 

GOLD; OR, LEGAL REGULATIONS FOR THIS 

METAL IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3^. 6d, 

TANNER {PROEESSOR HENRY), ECS,— 

JACK'S EDUCATION; OR, HOW HE LEARNT 

FARMING. Large crown 8vo, 4^. 
TO PIN A RD {DR, PAUL)— 

ANTHROPOLOGY. With a Preface by Professor Paul 

Broca, Secretary of the Soci^t^ d'Anthropologie, and Translated by Robert 
J. H. Bartlett, M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, fs. 6d. 

TROLLOPE {ANTHONY)— 

THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. A Uniform 

Edition, consisting of 8 vols., large crown 8vo, 6s. each, handsomely printed, each 
vol. containing Frontispiece. 



THE WARDEN. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. 
DR. THORNE. 
FRAMLEY PAkSONAGE. 



THE SMALL HOUSE AT 

ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 

LAST CHRONICLE OF 

BARSET. 2 vols. 



AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. A Cheap Edition 

with Maps. 3 vols. Small 8vo, cloth, 7;. 6d. 

HUNTING SKETCHES. Cloth, 3^. 6d, 
TRAVELLING SKETCHES. Cloth, y, ed. 
CLERGYMEN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

3*. 6d, 

SOUTH AFRICA. 2 vols. Large crown 8vo, with Maps. 

Fourth Edition. £1 los. 

SOUTH AFRICA, i vol. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
VERON {EUGENE)— 

ESTHETICS. Translated by W. H. Armstrong. Large 

crown 8vo, ^s. 6d. 

"This is a substantial but compact volume, containing a sufficiently full summary 
of M. V^ron's doctrine about aestnetics, already made familiar to us to some extent 
by his articles on artistic subjects. The volume appears as a part of the series of 
scientific books. This is as much as to say that the subject is treated scientifically, 
that M. V^ron does not attempt to charm the reader by eloquence, according to the 
too common practice of writers upon art, but to convey to him as nearly as possible 
the exact truth about aesthetics. He has, we believe, approached more nearly to 
success in this enterprise than anv of his predecessors. His mind is singularly well- 
constituted and equipped for such a task as the one which he has undertaken. He 
warmly appreciates art, and yet can retain, in the midst of his aesthetic pleasure, 
that perfect intellecttial clearness and independence which are necessary to a critical 
understanding of the subject. The ordinary writer upon art is carried away by his 
personal liking so as to lose the power of discriminating between the sources of his 
pleasure ; it is only the most intellectual of critics who can both enjoy and reason. 
The great test of a critic is the power of distinguishing between truth and the human 
element in art which is constantly interfering with truth and modifying the expres- 
sion of it. . . . It is utterly impossible, within our limits, to go far into so vast a 
subject as aesthetics, which M. V^ron himself can only treat briefly and summarily 
in a volume of 4^3 pages. We can only say that it is, on the whole, by fiau* the best 
book on the subject we ever met with. M. V^ron is at the same time a master of 
his subject and singularly free from those traditional prejudices which usually 
hamper the judgment of a Frenchman in art matters. He is quite independent of 
the stupid and tiresome official teaching, and in perfect sympathy with true artistic 
genius m its various manifestations." — Saturday Revie%v, 
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WHITE {WALTER)^ 

HOLIDAYS IN TYROL: Kufstein, Klobenstein, and 

Faueveggio. Large crown 8vo, i+y. 

"A delightful holiday volume, full of pleasant chat and valuable hints. Mr. Walter 
"White has an eye that sees everything, a memory which forgets nothing, a judgment 
to discriminate between what is and is not worth repeating, and a fluent and cheery 
style, neither striving artificially at epigram, nor relapsing through feebleness into 
platitude. " — World. 

LONDONER'S WALK TO THE LAND'S END, AND 

A TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLES. PostSvo. With 4 Maps. Third Edition. ^. 

MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. Post 8vo. With a Map. 

Fifth Edition. 4;. 
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' Mr. White has done much by his bright descriptions to excite a desire in many 
of his countrymen to become better acquainted witn their native ^axA.** —Saturday 
Revinv. 

•* These volumes are written with intelligence, and are full of information which 
should be welcome to everjr reader. There are few parts of England which will not 
yield delight to the pedestrian : but the counties visited by Mr. White are inexhaus- 
tible in wealth of association and beauty of scenery, and if his pleasantly written 
books excite a desire for home travel they will not have been published in vain." 
^Pall Mall Gazette. 

WORNUM {R, N.)— 

ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT: THE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF STYLES. An Introduction to the Study of the History of Onia- 
mental Art. With many Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, 8f. 

YOUNGE (C. Z?.)— 

PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 

HEROES. New Edition. x2mo, cloth, 4J. &^. 



OFFICIAL HANDBOOK FOR THE NATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR COOKERY. Containing Lessons on Cookery ; forming 
the Course of Instruction in the School. With List of Utensils Necessary, and 
Lessons on Cleaning Utensils. Compiled by "R. O. C." Large crown 8vo. 
Fourth Edition, 8f. 

"The good F<>int about the book is that it presupposes complete ip;norance on the 
part of the pupil ; nothing is left to haphazard ; every quantity is given in its exact 
and due proportion, and the price of each ingredient carefully set down. All these 
lessons, moreover, nave been practically tested in the National Training School, 
and may therefore be accepted in good faith. It is not, however, to be supposed 
that any cunnine recipes or rare and costly dbhes are to be found in this book ; 
the ' first principles ' of good cookery is the lesson it professes to teach, and certainly 
the method of tuition is direct and easy to follow."— Tijnes. 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— First Series, May, 1865, to Dec. 

x866. 6 vols. Cloth, 13;. each. 

New Series, 1867 to 1872. In Half-yearly Volumes. Cloth, 

13*. each. 

From January, 1873, to June "30, 1879, in Half-yearly 

Volumes. Cloth, x6j. each. 



X4 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE AND ART 

HANDBOOKS. 

Published for the Committee of Council on Education, 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. By Juan F. Riano. 

Illustrated. I^arge crown 8vo, 4^. 

GLASS. By Alexander Nesbitt. Illustrated. Large Crown 

8vo, or. (>d, 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS' WORK. By John Hunger- 

FORD Pollen. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2j. td. 

TAPESTRY. By Alfred Champeaux. With Woodcuts, ^s. 6d. 
BRONZES. By C. Drury E. Fortnum, F.S.A. With numerous 

Woodcuts. Large crown Bvo, 2J. 6d. 

PLAIN WORDS ABOUT WATER. By A. H. Church, M. A., 

Oxon. Large crown B^ro, sewed, 6d, 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS : their Preparation, Commercial Uses 

and Value. By T. L. Simmonds. Large crown 8vo, "js. 6d. 

FOOD : A Short Account of the Sources, Constituents, and 

Uses of Food ; intended chiefly as a Guide to the Food Collection in the Bethnal 
Green Museum. By A. H. Church, M. A., Oxon. Large crown 8vo, 3^. 

SCIENCE CONFERENCES. Delivered at the South Ken- 

angton Museum. Crown 8vo, 2 vols., Ss. each. 
Vol. I. — Physics and Mechanics. 

Vol' II. — ^Chemistry, Biology, Physical Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Meteorology. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. By Andrew Murray, F.L,S. 

Aptbra. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, js. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE SPECIAL LOAN COLLECTION 

of Scientific Apparatus. Large crown 8vo, 3^ . 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS : Historical Sketches. With 242 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. 

TEXTILE FABRICS. By the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D.D. 

With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, ^s. 6d. 

IVORIES : ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. By William 

Maskbll. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, sj. 6d. 

ANCIENT & MODERN FURNITURE & WOODWORK 

By John Hungerford Pollen. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 
2S. 6d. 

MAIOLICA. By C. Drury E. Fortnum, F.S.A. Wiih 

numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. ByCARLENGEL. With numerous 

Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, zs. td. 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and 

Addresses cf Richard Redgrave, R.A. By Gilbert R. Redgrave. With 
Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 2*. 6d, 

PERSIAN ART. By Major R. Murdock Smith, R.E. With 

Additional Illustrations. [/« thg Press, 

FREE EVENING LECTURES. Delivered in connection with 

the Special Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus, 1876. Large crown Svo, Zs. 
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CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION COMPLETE. 

Handsomely printed in 84 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, JC15. 



SARTOR RESARTUS. The Life and Opinions of Herr 

Teufelsdrockh. With a Portrait, ^s. 6d. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. 3 vols., 

each gs, 

LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER AND EXAMINATION 

OF HIS WORKS. With Supplement of 1872. Portrait and Plates, gs. The 
Supplement separately ^ 2J. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. With Portrait. 

6 vols., each 95. 

ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC 

IN HISTORY. 7*- 6^. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 9^. 

OLIVER CROMWELUS LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With 

Portraits. 5 vols., each gx. 

LATTER.DAY PAMPHLETS. 9^. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With Portrait, 9^. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECOND. 10 vols., 

each 9^. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 3 vols., 

each gs. 

GENERAL INDEX TO THE LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo, 

cloth, 6f 

EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; also AN ESSAY ON 

THE PORTRAITS OF JOHN KNOX. Crown Evo, with Portrait Illustra- 
tions, ^s. 6d. 



i6 



BOOKS FtlBUSHED BY 



CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) ^O^Yi^-^ontiniud. 



CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

/// 23 vols.^ Croivn Svo, cloth^ £l 5j. 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 

A History, a vols., 12;. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES, with Eluci- 
dations, &c. 3 vols., z&r« 

LIVES OF SCHILLER AND 
JOHN STERLING, x vol., 6f. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS, a vols., ;Cx 4*. 

SARTOR RESARTUS AND 
LECTURES ON HEROES, i vol., 6j. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
X vol., fa. 



CHARTISM AND PAST AND 
PRESENT. ivoL.fo. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
GERMAN OF MUSiEUS, TIECK, 
AND RICHTER. x vol., dx. 

WILHELM MEISTER, by Gothe. 
A Translation, a vols., xax. 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
SECOND, called Frederick the GreaL 
Vols. I. and II., containing Part L — 
"Friedrich till his Accessioiu" x^r. 
Vols. III. and IV., containinfj^ Part II. — 



« 



The First Two Silesian Wars." 14*. 
Vols. V. VL, VIL, completing the Work, 
;Cx xj. 



PEOPLE'S EDITION. 

In 37 vols,^ small Crown %vo. Price 2s. each vol, bound in cloth ; or in sets of 

37 vols, in 18, cloth gilt, for £2 ^4*'« 



SARTOR RESARTUS. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES, s vols. 

ON HEROES AND HERO 
• WORSHIP. 

PAST AND PRESENT. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 



LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT, 10 
vols. 

WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM MU- 
SiEUS, TIECK, AND RICHTBR. 

2 vols. 

THE EARLY KINGS OF NOR- 
WAY ; also an Essay on the Portraits 
of John Knox, with Illustrations. Small 
crown 8vo. Bound vp with the 
Index and uniform with the "People's 
Edition." 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 

In Demy Sz/o, 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. With Illustrations 

by S. L. Fildes, and a Portrait engxaved by Baker. Cloth, js, 6d. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty Illustrations by Marcus 

Stone. Cloth, ;^x is, 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three Illustrations 

by Seymour and Phiz. Cloth, £i is, 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £1 IS, 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ." With Forty Illustrations by George 

Cruikshank. Cloth, £i is. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £1 IS, 

DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £1 IS, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £1 IS, 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 

£1 X*. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 

£1 IS, 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five Illus- 

trations by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. A New Edition. Uniform with 
the other volimies, £i is. 

BARNABY RUDGE : a Tale of the Riots of 'Eighty. With 

Seventy-ei;;ht Illustrations by G. Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Uniform with the 
other volumes, £i is. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS: Containing— The Christmas Carol; 

The Cricket on the Hearth ; The Chimes ; The Battle of Life ; The Haunted House. 
With all the original Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 

OLIVER TWIST and TALE OF TWO CITIES. In one 

volimie. Cloth, £1 is, 

OLIVER TWIST. Separately. With Twenty-four Illustrations 

by Geox^ge Cruikshank. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Separately. With Sixteen lUus- 

trations by Phiz. Cloth, gs. 
*J^ The remainder of Dickens's Works were not originally printed in Demy %vo. 



i8 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WO^YJ&--Contmucd, 

LIBRARY EDITION. 

In Post 9(V0, With the Original Illustrations^ 30 vols,, cloth, jCi2. 

X. tl, 

PICKWICK PAPERS 43 lUustrations, a voU. x6 o 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 39 „ 2 vols. 16 o 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 40 „ 3 vols. x6 o 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES 36 „ 2 vols. 16 o 

BARNA6Y RUDGE and HARD TIMES .... 36 „ 2 vols. 16 o 

BLEAK HOUSE 40 „ 2 vols. x6 o 

LITTLE DORRIT 40 „ 2 vols. 16 o 

DOMBEYANDSON 38 „ a vols. x6 o 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 38 „ 2 vols. x6 o 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 40 ., 2 vols. 16 o 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ" 39 „ x vol. 8 o 

OLIVER TWIST 24 „ i vol. 8 o 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 17 „ i voL 8 o 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES x6 „ x voL 8 o 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 8 „ x voL 8 o 

PICTURES FROM ITALY and AMERICAN NOTES 8 „ x vol. 8 o 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 8 „ x wL 8 o 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND ... 8 „ x vol. 8 o 

EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES .... 12 ,, x vol. 8 o 

CHRISTMAS STORIES from " Household Words," &c. 14 ,, x voL 80 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forster. A New Edition. With 
lUustrations. Uniform with the Library Edition, post 8vo, of his Works. In x vol. tos. 6d. 

THE "CHARLES DICKENS" EDITION. 

In Crown Zvo, In 21 vols., cloth^ with Illustrations^ £^ gs. 6d, 

s.d. 

PICKWICK PAPERS 8 Illustraticns 3 6 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 8 „ 36 

DOMBEY AND SON 8 l, 36 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 8 „ 36 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 8 „ 36 

BLEAK HOUSE 8 „ 36 

LITTLE DORRIT 8 „ 36 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 8 „ 36 

BARNABY RUDGE 8 „ 36 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 8 „ 36 

A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 4 „ 36 

EDWIN DROOD and OTHER STORIES 8 „ 36 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, from "Household Wotds". ... 8 „ 36 

TALE OF TWO CITIES 8 „ 30 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ" 8 „ 3 

AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED PIECES ... 8 „ 30 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 8 „ 30 

OLIVER TWIST 8 „ 30 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 8 „ 30 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM ITALY .... 8 „ 30 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 4 „ 3 ^ 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with this Edition, with numerous 

Illustrations. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) ^O^Yi^— Continued. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

Complete in 30 Volumes. Demy %vo, los, each; or set, £^S' 

This Edition is printed on a finer paper and in a larger type than has been 
employed in any previous edition. The type has been cast especially for it, and 
the page is of a size to admit of the introduction of all the original illustrations. 

No such attractive issue has been made of the writings of Mr. Dickens, 
which, various as have been the forms of publication adapted to the demands 
of an ever widely-increasing popularity, have never yet been worthily presented 
in a really handsome library form. 

The collection comprises all the minor writings it was Mr, Dickens's wish 
to preserve. 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ." With 40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. With 42 Illustrations by Phiz. 

OLIVER TWIST. -With 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES, a vols. With Illustrations by 
Cattermole, &c. 

BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES, a vols. With Illustrations by Cattermole, &c. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. a vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY, i vol. With 8 IllustraUons. 

DOMBEY AND SON. a vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 voU. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations by Phiz. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 Illustrations by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., Maclise, 
R.A., &C. &c. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. (From "Household Words" and "All the Year Round.") 
With 14 Illustrations* 

EDWIN DROOD AND OTHER STORIES. With za Illustrations by S. L. FUdes. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) "WOKKS^Couiinued. 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

In Crown 4/0. vols. 
21 Volaxnes completed. 

OLIVER TWIST, with 28 Illustrations, cloth, 9S. 6d, : paper, is. gd. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, with 59 Illustrations, cloth, 4*. ; paper, 3*. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, with 60 Illustrations and a Portrait, cloth, 4s. ; paper. 3K, 

BLEAK HOUSE, with 61 Illustrations, cloth, 4^. ; paper, js. 

LITTLE DORRIT, with 58 Illustrations, doth, 4^. ; paper, js, 

PICKWICK PAPERS, with 56 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, 3^. 

BARNABY RUDGE, with 46 Illustrations, c!oth, 4^. ; paper, 3^. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES, with 25 lUustrations, cloth, 2X. 6d. ; paper, is, gd. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, with 58 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. ; paper, y. 

NICHOLAS NICKLE6Y, with 59 Illustrations, cloth, 4*. ; paper, 3^. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, with 26 Illustrations, cloth, 2^. 6d. ; paper, is. gd. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 39 Illustrations, cloth, 4*. ; paper, 3*. 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ," with 36 Illustratioos, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, is. gd. 

HARD TIMES, with 20 Illustrations, doth, as. ; paper, is. 6d. 

DOM BEY AND SON, with 61 Illustrations, cloth, 4^. : paper, y. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, with 26 Illustrations, doth, as. 6d. ; paper, is. gdi 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with 28 Illustrations, doth, as. 6d. ; sewed, is. gd. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 15 Illustrations, cloth, as. 6d. ; paper, x*. gd. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY, with 18 New Illustrations, doth, 

as. 6d. ; paper, is. gd, 
EDWIN DROOD; REPRINTED PIECES; and other STORIES,Vith 30 lUustrations. 

doth, 4*. ; paper, 3*. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, with 23 Illustrations, cloth, 4*. : paper, 3*. 
THE LIFE OF DICKENS. By John Forster. Naw publishittt:. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall trust that by this Edition they will be enabled 
to place the works of the most popular British Author of the present day in 
the liands of all English readers. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. In Boards. Illustrated, as. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. In Boards. Illustrated, as. 
OLIVER TWIST. In Boards. Illustrated, as. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. In Boards. Illustrated, as. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. In Boards. Illustrated, as. 
DOM BEY AND SON. In Boards. Illustrated, as. 

MR. DICKENS'S READINGS. 

Fcap. Svo. sewed. 



CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE, is. 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, is. 
CHIMES : A GOBLIN STORY, is. 



STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. xx. 

POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT THE 
HOLLY-TREE INN, and MRS. 
GAMP. IS. 



A CHRISTMAS CAROL, with the Original Coloured Plates; 

being a reprint of the Original Edition. Small 8ro, red cloth, gilt edges, 5^. 
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LEVER'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

THE ORIGINAL EDITION WITH THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

/« 17 vols» Demy Sva. Cloth, 6s. each* 



CHEAP EDITION. 

Fancy boards, 2s. 6d, 



CHARLES O'MALLEY. 
TOM BURKE. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 
MARTINS OF CROMARTIN. 



THE DALTONS. 
ROLAND CASHEL. 
DAVENPORT DUNN. 
DODD FAMILY. 



Fancy boards, 2s, 



THE O^DONOGHUE. 
FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. 
HARRY LORREQUER. 
ONE OF THEM. 
A DAY'S RIDE. 
JACK HINTON. 
BARRINGTON. 
TONY BUTLER. 
MAURICE TIERNAY. 
SIR BROOKE FOSBROOKE. 
BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S 
FOLLY. 



LORD KILGOBBIN. 

LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. 

RENT IN THE CLOUD and SV. 
PATRICK'S EVE. 

CON CREGAN. 

ARTHUR O'LEARY. 

THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 

CORNELIUS O'DOWD. 

SIR JASPER CAREW. 

NUTS AND NUT-CRACKERS. 



A /so in sets, 27 vols., cloth, for £^ 4?. 



TROLLOPE'S (ANTHONY) WORKS. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

Boards, 2s. 6d,; cloth, 3^. 6d, 



THE PRIME MINISTER. 

PHINEAS FINN. 

ORLEY FARM. 

CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 



PHINEAS REDUX. 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 

EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 



Boards, 2s.; cloth, 3J. 



VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. 
RALPH. THE HEIR. 
THE BERTRAMS. 
KELLYS AND O'KELLYS, 
McDERMOT OF BALLY- 

CLORAN. 
CASTLE RICHMOND. 
BELTON ESTATE. 
MISS MACKENSIE. 



LADY ANNA. 

HARRY HOTSPUR. 

RACHEL RAY. 

TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

MARY GRESLEY.' 

LOTTA SCHMIDT. 

LA VENDUE. 

DOCTOR THORNE, 

IS HE POPENJOY? 
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WHYTE-MELVILLE'S WORKS. 
CHEAP EDITION. 

Cfown %vOy fancy boards^ 2j. each, or is. 6d, in cloth, 

UNCLE JOHN. 

THE WHITE ROSE. 

CERISE. A Tale of the Last Century. 

BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. 

*' BONES AND I ; " or, The Skeleton at Home. 

•**M., OR N." Similia Similibus Curantur. 

CONTRABAND; or, A Losing Hazard. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH ; or. How Mr. Sawyer went to 

THE Shirks. 

SARCHEDON. A Legend of the Great Queen. 

SONGS AND VERSES. 

SATANELLA. A Story of Punchestown. 

THE TRUE CROSS. A Legend of the Church. 

KATERFELTO. A Story of Exmoor. 

SISTER LOUISE ; or, A Story of a Woman's Repentance. 

ROSINE. 

ROY'S WIFE. 

BLACK BUT COMELY. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALUS 

LIST OF DIAGRAMS. 

Issued under the Authority of the Seienee and Art Department, 

South Kensington, 

Jfot tj^e vat of l^d^oob antr 9rt antr dcunce d&iiti* 



LARGE DIAGRAMS. 

ASTRONOMICAL : 

TWELVE SHEETS. By John Drew, Ph. Dr., F.R.S.A. Prepared for the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. Sheets, £3 Ss. ; on rollers and varnished, £4 4s. 

BOTANICAL : 

NINE SHEETS. Illustrating a Practical Method of Teaching. Botany. By Professor 
HensloWj F.L.S. ;^2 ; on rollers, and varnished, j^ 3 y. 



CLASS. 

Dicotyledon . . 


DIVISION. 

Angiospermous 

• 

, Gymnospermous 


SKCTION. 

rThalamifloral.. 

J Calycifloral . . 

"1 Corollifloral .. 

V Incomplete . . 


DIAGRAM. 
X 

• 3 & 3 

4 

5 
6 


Monocotyledons . 


e Petaloid . . 
I Glumaceous 


. . ( Superior 
, Inferior 


7 

8 

9 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL ORDERS OF THE 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By Professor Oliver. F.R.S., F.L.S. 70 Imperial 
sheets, containing examples of dried Plants, representing the different Orders. 
£s SS. the set. 

Catalogue and Index, x^. 

GEOLOGICAL : 

DIAGRAM OF BRITISH STRATA. By H. W. Bristow, F.R.S., F.G.S. A 
Sheet, 4f . ; on roller and varnished, 7s. 6a. 

MECHANICAL : 

DIAGRAMS OF THE MECHANICAL POWERS, AND THEIR APPLI- 
CATIONS IN MACHINERY AND THE ARTS GENERALLY. By 
Dr. John Anderson. 

8 Diagrams, highly coloured on stout paper, 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 indies. 
Sheets £1 per set ; mounted on rollers, £2. 

DIAGRAMS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. By Professor Goodbvb and Profesor 
Shbllev. Stout paper, 40 inches by 27 inches, highly coloured. 

Sets of 41 Diagrams (53^ Sheets), £6 6s. ; varnished and mounted on rollers, 
£n lis. 

MACHINE DETAILS. By Professor Unwin. x6 Coloured Diagrams. Sheets^ 
£2 s. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, £3 14s. 

ZOOLOGICAL : 

TEN SH EETS. Illustrating the Classification of Animals. By Robert PATTESSONh 
£2 ; on canvas and rollers, varnished, £$ 10s. 

The same, Mducedon size on Royal paper, in 9 sheets uncoloured, xar. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
HTHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is published on the ist of 

every month (the issue bn the 15th being suspended), and a Volume is 
completed every Six Months. 



The foUmmng are among the Contributors : — 



SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK. 
PROFSSOR BAIN. 
PROFESSOR BEESLY. 
DR. BRIDGES. 

HON. GEORGE C. BRODRICK. 
SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL, M.P. 
J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
PROFESSOR SYDNEY COLVIN. 
MONTAGUE COOKSON, Q.C. 
L. H. COURTNEY, M.P. 
G. H. DARWIN. 
F. W. FARRAR. 
PROFESSOR FAWCETT, M.P. 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
MRS. GARRET-ANDERSON. 
M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P. 
THOMAS HARE. 
F. HARRISON. 
LORD HOUGHTON. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
PROFESSOR JEVONS. 
£MILt DE LAVELEYE. 
T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE. 
RIGHT HON. R. LOWE, M.P. 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P. 

&c. 



LORD LYTTON. 

SIR H. S. MAINE. 

DR. MAUDSLEY. 

PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 

PROFESSOR HENRY MORLEY. 

G. OSBORNE MORGAN, Q.c!, MP. 

WILLIAM MORRIS. 

F. W. NEWMAN. 

W. G. PALGRAVE. 

WALTER H. PATER. 

RT. HON. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
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